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“Wet, Monsieur Guillaume, what is the 
news this evening ?” 

“None that I know of, Monsieur Justin, 
except that Mademoiselle Rose is to be mar- 
ried to-morrow.” 

“Much obliged, my respectable old friend, 
for so interesting and unexpected a reply to | 
my question. Considering that I am the 
valet of Monsieur Danville, who plays the 
distinguished part of bridegroom in the little 
wedding comedy to which you refer, I think 
I may assure you, without offence, that your | 
news is, so far as I am concerned, of the| 
stalest possible kind. Take a pinch of snuff, 
Mousieur Guillaume, and excuse me if I in-| 
form you that my question referred to public 
news, and not to the private affairs of the two | 
families whose household interests we have 
the pleasure of promoting.” 

«f don’t understand what you mean by 
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such a phrase as promoting household in- 
terests, Monsieur Justin. I am the servant 
of Monsieur Louis Trudaine, who lives here 
with his sister, Mademoiselle Rose. You are 
the servant of Monsieur Danville, whose ex- 
cellent mother has made up the match for 
him with my young lady. As servants, both 
of us, the pleasantest news we can have any | 
concern with is news that is connected wit 
the happiness of our masters, I have nothing | 
to do with public. affairs ; and, being one of 
the old school, I make it my main object in 
life to mind my.own business, If our homely 
domestic politics have no interest for you, 
allow me to. express my: regret, and to wish 
you a very good evening.” 

“Pardon me, my dear sir, I have not the 
slightest respect for the old school, or the 
least sympathy with people who only mind 
their own business. However, I accept your 
expressions of regret; I reciprocate your 
Good evening; and: I. trust to find you im- 
proved in temper, dress, manners, and appear- 
ance, the next time I have the honour of | 
meeting you. Adieu, Monsieur Guillaume, 
and Vive la bagatelle !” 

These scraps of dialogue were interchanged 
on a lovely summer evening, in the year) 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, before the 
back-door of a small house which stood on| 
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the banks of the Seine, about three miles 
westward of the city of Rouen. The one 
speaker was lean, old, crabbed, and slovenly; 
the other was plump, young, oily-mannered, 
and dressed in the most gorgeous livery cos- 
tume of the period. The last days of genuine 
dandyism were then rapidly approaching all 
over the civilised world; and Monsieur 
Justin was, in his own way, dressed to per- 
fection, as a living illustration of the expiring 
glories of his epoch. 

After the old servant had left him, he 
occupied himself for a few minutes in con- 
templating, superciliously enough, the back 
view of the little house before which he stood. 
Judging by the windows, it did not contain 
more than six or eight rooms in all. Instead 
of stables and outhouses, there was a conser- 
vatory attached to the building on one side, 
and a low long room, built of wood gaily 
painted, on the other. One of the windows of 
this room was left uncurtained, and through 
it could be seen on a sort of dresser inside, 
bottles filled with strangely-coloured liquids, 
oddly-shaped utensils of brass and copper, 
one end of a large furnace, and other objects, 
which plainly proclaimed that the apartment 
was used as a chemical laboratory. 

“Think of our bride’s brother amusing 
himself in such a place as that with cooking . 
drugs in saucepans,” muttered Monsieur 
Justin, peeping into the room. “I am the 
least particular man in the universe ; but, I 
must say, I wish we were not going to be 
connected .by marriage with an amateur 
apothecary. Pah! I can smell the place 
through the window.” 

With these words Monsieur Justin turned 
his back on the’ laboratory in disgust, and 
sauntered towards the cliffs overhanging the 
river. 

Leaving the garden attached to the 
house, he ascended some gently-rising ground 
by a winding path. Arrived at the summit, 
the whole view of the Seine with its lovely 
green islands, its banks fringed with trees, 
its gliding boats, and little scattered water- 
side cottages, opened before him. Westward, 
where the level country appeared beyond the 
further bank of the river, the landscape was 
all aglow with the crimson of the setting sun. 
Eastward, the long shadows and mellow in- 
tervening lights, the red glory that quivered 
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on the rippling water, the steady ruby-fire | all smiles and happiness while he was speak- 
glowing on cottage windows that reflected the | with his future wife, altered visibly in manner 
level sunlight, led the eye onward and on- 'and look, exactly as his mother altered, when- 
ward, along the windings of the Seine, until | ever the presence of Monsieur Trudaine spe- 
it rested upon the spires, towers, and broadly- | cially impressed itself on his attention, Then, 
massed houses of Rouen, with the wooded | again, Lomaque, the land-steward — quiet, 
hills rising beyond them for background. | sharp, skinny Lomaque, with the submissive 





Lovely to look on at any time, the view was | 
almost supernaturally beautiful now, under | 
the gorgeous evening light that glowed upon 
it. All its attractions, however, were lost on | 
the valet ; he stood yawning, with his hands | 
in his pockets, looking neither to the right nor | 
to the left; but staring straight before him | 
at a little hollow, beyond which the ground | 
sloped away smoothly to the brink of the) 
cliff. A bench was placed here, and three | 
persons—an old lady, a gentleman, and a| 
young girl—were seated on it, watching the 
sunset, and by consequence turning their | 
backs on Monsieur Justin. Near them stood | 
two gentlemen, also looking towards the river 
and the distant view. These five figures 
attracted the valet’s attention, to the exclu- 
sion of every other object around him. 

“There they are still,” he said to himself 
discontentedly. “Madame Danville in the 
same place on the seat; my master, the bride- | 
groom, dutifully next to her ; Mademoiselle | 
Rose, the bride, bashfully next to him; 
Monsieur Trudaine, the amateur apothecary | 
brother, affectionately next to her; and 
Monsieur Lomaque, our queer land-steward, 
officially in waiting on the whole party. 
There they all are indeed, incomprehensibly | 
wasting their time stiil in looking at nothing ! | 
Yes,” continued Monsieur Justin, lifting his 
eyes wearily, and staring hard, first up the | 
river, at Rouen, then down the river, at the | 
setting sun ; “yes, plague take them, looking | 
at nothing, absolutely and positively at no- | 
thing, all this while.” 

Here Monsieur Justin yawned again ; and, | 
returning to the garden, sat himself down in | 
an arbour and resignedly went to sleep. 

If the valet had ventured near the tive per- 
sons whom he had been apostrophising from a | 
distance, and if he had been possessed of some | 
little refinement of observation, he could | 
hardly have failed to remark that the bride 
and bridegroom of the morrow, and their | 
companions on either side, were all, in a 
greater or less degree, under the influence of 
some secret restraint, which affected their | 
conversation, their gestures, and even the | 
expression of their faces. Madame Danville 
—a handsome, richly-dressed old lady, 
with very bright eyes, and a quick suspi- 
cious manner — looked composedly and 
happily enough, as long as her attention 
was fixed on her son. But when she turned 
from him towards the bride a hardly-per- 
ceptible uneasiness passed over her face— 
an uneasiness which only deepened to positive | 
distrust and dissatisfaction whenever she | 
looked towards Mademoiselle ‘Trudaine’s 
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manner, and the red-rimmed eyes—never 
looked up at his master’s future brother-in- 
law, without looking away again rather 
uneasily, and thoughtfully drilling holes in 
the grass with his long sharp-pointed cane. 
Even the bride herself, the pretty innocent 
girl, with her childish shyness of manner, 
seemed to be affected like the others. Doubt, 
if not distress, overshadowed her face from 
time to time, and the hand which her lover 
held trembled a little, and grew restless, when 
she accidentally caught her brother’s eye. 
And yet, strangely enough, there was nothing 
to repel, but, on the contrary, everything to 
attract, in the look and manner of the person 
whose mere presence seemed to exercise such 
a curiously constraining influence over the 
wedding party. Louis Trudaine was a re- 
markably handsome man. His expression 
was singularly kind and gentle; his manner 
irresistibly winning in its frank, manly firm- 
ness and composure. His words, when he 
occasionally spoke, seemed as unlikely to give 
offence as his looks ; for he only opened his 
lips in courteous reply to questions directly 
addressed to him. Judging by a latent 
mournfulness in the tones of his voice, and by 
the sorrowful tenderness which clouded his 
kind earnest eyes whenever they rested on 
his sister, his thoughts were certainly not of 
the happy or the hopeful kind. But he gave 
them no direct expression; he intruded his 
secret sadness, whatever it might be, on no 
one of his companions. Nevertheless, modest 
and self-restrained as he was, there was evi- 
dently some reproving or saddening influence 
in his presence which affected the spirits of 
everyone near him, and darkened the eve 
of the wedding to bride and bridegroom 
alike. 

As the sun slowly sank in the heaven, the 
conversation flagged more and more. After 
a long silence the bridegroom was the first to 
start a new subject. 

“ Rose, love,” he said, “that magnificent 
sunset is a good omen for our marriage, it 
promises another lovely day to-morrow.” 

The bride laughed and blushed. 

“ Do you really believe in omens, Charles?” 
she said. 

“My dear,” interposed the old lady, before 
her son could answer ; “if Charles does be- 
lieve in omens, it is nothing to laugh at. You 
will soon know better, when you are his wife, 
than to confound him, even in the slightest 
All 
his convictions are well-founded—so well, that 
if I thought he really did believe in omens, I 
should most assuredly make up my mind to 





brother. In the same way, her son, who was 
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believe in them too.” 
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“T beg your pardon, madame,” Rose began 
tremulously ; “I only meant—” 

“ My dear child, have you so little know- 
ledge of the world as to suppose that I could 
be offended—” 

“Let Rose speak,” said the young man, He 
turned round petulantly, almost with the air 
of a spoilt child, to his mother, as he said 
those words. She had been looking fondly 
and proudly on him the moment before. Now 
her eyes wandered disconcertedly from his 
face; she hesitated an instant with a sudden 
confusion which seemed quite foreign to her 
character, then whispered in his ear ; 

“Am I to blame, Charles, for trying to 
make her worthy of you?” 

Her son took no notice of the question, He 
only reiterated sharply,—* Let Rose speak,” 

“ T really had nothing to say,” faltered the 
young girl, growing more and more confused. 

“Oh, but you had!” 

There was such an ungracious sharpness in 
his voice, such an outburst of petulance in his 
manner, as he spoke, that his mother gave 
him a warning touch on the arm, and whis- 
pered “ Hush!” 

Monsieur Lomaque, the land-steward, and 
Monsieur Trudaine, the brother, both glanced 
searchingly at the bride, as the words passed 
the bridegroom’s lips. She seemed to be 


frightened and astonished, rather than irri- 
tated or hurt. A curious smile puckered up 
Lomaque’s, lean face, as he looked demurely 


down on the ground, and began drilling a} 
fresh hole in the turf with the sharp point of | 
Trudaine turned aside quickly, | 
and, sighing, walked away a few paces; then | 
came back, and seemed about to speak, but | 


his cane. 


Danville interrupted him. 
“Pardon me, Rose,” he said; “I am so 


jealous of even the appearance of any want | 
of attention towards you, that I was nearly | 
allowing myself to be irritated about nothing.” | 


He kissed her hand very gracefully and ten- 


derly as he made his excuse ; but there was a | 
latent expression in his eye which was at| 


variance with the apparent spirit of his 
action. It was sail by nobody but obser- 
vant and submissive Monsieur Lomaque, who 
smiled to himself again, and drilled harder 
than ever at his hole in the grass. 


“T think Monsieur Trudaine was about to | 


speak,” said Madame Danville. “ Perhaps he 


will have no objection to let us hear what he | 


was going to say.” 

“ None, madame,” replied Trudaine politely. 
“T was about to take upon myself the blame 
of Rose’s want of respect for believers in 
omens, by confessing that I have always en- 
couraged her to laugh at superstitions of'| 
every kind,” 

“You a ridiculer of superstitions,” said | 
Danville, turning quickly on him. “ You who} 
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have built a laboratory; you who are an 
amateur professor of the occult arts of! 
chemistry, a seeker after the Elixir of Life, 
On my word of honour, you astonish me !” 
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There was an ironical politeness in his voice, 
look, and manner, as he said this, which his 
mother and his land-steward, Monsieur Lo- 
maque, evidently knew how to interpret. The 
first touched his arm again,and whispered “ Be 
careful!” the second suddenly grew serious, 
and left off drilling his hole in the grass, Rose 
neither heard the warning of Madame Danville, 
nor noticed thealteration in Lomaque. She was 
looking round at her brother, and was waiting 
with a bright affectionate smile to hear his 
answer. He nodded, as if to re-assure her, 
before he spoke again to Danville. 

“You have rather romantic ideas about 
experiments in chemistry,” he said quietly. 
“Mine have so little connection with what 
you call the occult arts, that all the world 
might see them, if all the world thought it 
worth while. The only Elixirs of Life that I 
know of, are a quiet heart and a contented 
mind. Both those I found, years and years 
ago, when Rose and I first came to live to- 
gether in the house yonder.” 

He spoke with a quiet sadness in his voice, 
which meant far more to his sister than the 
simple words he uttered. Her eyes filled 
with tears: she turned for a moment from 
her lover, and took her brother’s hand. 
“Don’t talk, Louis, as if you thought you 
were going to lose your sister, because——” 
Her lip began to tremble, and she stopped 


| suddenly. 


“More jealous than ever of your taking 
her away from him!” whispered Madame 
Danville in her son’s ear. “Hush! don’t, for 
God’s sake, take any notice of it,* she added 
hurriedly, as he rose from the seat, and faced 
Trudaine with undisguised irritation and im- 
patience in his manner. Before he could 
speak, the old servant, Guillaume, made his 
appearance, and announced that coffee was 
ready. Madame Danville again said “Hush!” 
and quickly took one of his arms, while he 
offered the other to Rose. “Charles!” said 
the young girl, amazedly, “ how flushed your 
face is, and how your arm trembles !” 

He controlled himself in a moment, smiled, 
and said to her, “Can’t you guess why, Rose? 
I am thinking of to-morrow.” While he was 
speaking, he passed close by the land-steward, 
on his way back to the house with the ladies. 
The smile returned to Monsieur Lomaque’s 
lean face, and a curious light twinkled in his 
red-rimmed eyes, as he began a fresh hole in 
the grass. 

“Won't you go in-doors, and take some 
coffee ?” asked Trudaine, touching the land- 


| steward on the arm, 


Monsieur Lomaque started a little, and left 
his cane sticking in the ground. “A thousand 
thanks, monsieur,” he said ; “may I be allowed 
to follow you ?” 

“T confess the beauty of the evening makes 
me a little unwilling to leave this place just 
yet.” 

: “Ah! the beautiesof nature—I feel them with 
you, Monsieur Trudaine: I feel them here.” 
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Saying this, Lomaque laid one hand on his 
heart, and with the other pulled his stick out 
of the grass. He had looked as little at the 
landscape or the setting sun as Monsieur 
Justin himself. 

They sat down, side by side, on the empty 
bench ; and then there followed an awkward 
pause. Submissive Lomaque was too discreet 
to forget his place, and venture on starting a 
new topic. Trudaine was pre-occupied, and 
disinclined to talk. It was necessary, how- 
ever, in common politeness, to say something. 
Hardly attending himself to his own words, 
he began with a commonplace phrase,—“ I 
regret, Monsieur Lomaque, that we have not 
had more opportunities of bettering our 
acquaintance.” 

“T feel deeply indebted,” rejoined the land- 
steward, “to the admirable Madame Danville 
for having chosen me as her escort hither 
from her son’s estate near Lyons, and having 
thereby procured for me the honour of this 
introduction.” Both Monsieur Lomaque’s 
red-rimmed eyes were seized with a sudden 
fit of winking, as he made this polite speech. 
His enemies were accustomed to say, that 
whenever he was particularly insincere, or 
particularly deceitful, he always took refuge 
in the weakness of his eyes, and so evaded the 
trying ordeal of being obliged to look steadily 
at the person whom he was speaking with. 

“T was pleased to hear you mention my 
late father’s name, at dinner, in terms of high 
respect,” coutinued ‘Trudaine, resolutely 
keeping up the conversation. “Did you know 
him ?” 

“T am indirectly indebted to your excellent 
father,” answered the land-steward, “for the 
very situation which I now hold. Ata time 
when the good word of a man of substance 
and reputation was needed to save me from 
poverty and ruin, your father spoke that 
word. Since then, I have, in my own very 
small way, succeeded in life, until I have 
risen to the honour of superintending the 
estate of Monsieur Danville.” 

“ Excuse me—but your way of speaking of 
your present situation rather surprises me. 
Your father, I believe, was a merchant, just 
as Danville’s father was a merchant ; the onl 
difference between them was, that one failed, 
and the other realised a large fortune. Why 
should you speak of yourself as honoured by 
holding your present place ?” 

“Have you never heard?” exclaimed Lo- 
maque, with an appearance of great astonish- 
ment, “or can you have heard, and forgotten, 
that Madame Danville is descended from one 
of the noble houses of France? Has she 
never told you, as she has often told me, that 
she condescended when she married her late 
husband ; and that her great object in life is 
to get the title of her family (years since 
extinct in the male line) settled on her son ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Trudaine ; “I remember to 
have heard something of this, and to have 
paid no great attention to it at the time, 
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| having little sympathy with such aspirations 
as you describe. You have lived many years 
in Danville’s service, Monsieur Lomaque, have 
you—” he hesitated for a moment, then con- 
tinued, looking the land-steward full in the 
face, “have you found him a good and kind 
master ?” 

Lomaque’s thin lips seemed to close in- 
stinctively at the question, as if he were 
never going to speak again. He bowed— 
Trudaine waited —he only bowed again. 
Trudaine waited a third time. Lomaque 
looked at his host with perfect steadiness for 
an instant, then his eyes began to get weak 
again. “You seem to have some special inte- 
rest,” he quietly remarked, “if I may say so 
without offence, in asking me that question.” 

“T deal frankly, at’ all hazards, with every 
one,” returned Trudaine ; “and, stranger as 
you are, I will deal frankly with you. I 
acknowledge that I have an interest in asking 
that question—the dearest, the tenderest of 
all interests.” At those last words, his voice 
trembled for a moment, but he went on 
firmly: “From the beginning of my sister’s 
engagement with Danville, I made it my duty 
not to conceal my own feelings: my con- 
science and my affection for Rose counselled 
me to be candid to the last, even though my 
candour should distress or offend others, 
When we first made the acquaintance of 
Madame Danville, and when I first discovered 
that her son’s attentions to Rose were not un- 
favourably received, I felt astonished, and, 
though it cost me a hard effort, I did not 
conceal that astonishment from my sister—” 

Lomaque, who had hitherto been all atten- 
tion, started here, and threw up his hands in 
amazement. “Astonished, did I hear you 
say} Astonished, Monsieur Trudaine, that 
the attentions of a young gentleman possessed 
of all the graces and accomplishments of a 
highly-bred Frenchman should be favourably 
received by a young lady! Astonished that 
such a dancer, such a singer, such a talker, 
such a notoriously fascinating ladies’ man as 
Monsieur Danville should, by dint of respect- 
ful assiduity, succeed in making some impres- 
sion on the heart of Mademoiselle tose! 
Oh! Monsieur Trudaine, respected Monsieur 
Trudaine, this is almost too much to credit !” 

Lomaque’s eyes grew weaker than ever, and 
winked incessantly, as he uttered this apos- 
|trophe. At the end, he threw up his hands 
again, and blinked inquiringly all round him, 
| in mute appeal to universal nature. 

“When, in the course of time, matters 
| were farther advanced,” continued Trudaine, 
| without paying any attention to the interrup- 
| tion ; “when the offer of marriage was made, 

and when I knew that Rose had in her own 
heart accepted it, I objected, and I did not 
conceal my objections % 

“Heavens!” interposed Lomaque again, 
| clasping his hands this time with a look of 
| bewilderment ; “what objections ? what pos- 
| sible objections to a man young and well-bred, 
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— 


with an immense fortune and an uncompro-| Sister Rose has been the one aim, the one 
mised character? I have heard of these ob-| happiness, the one precious trust, the one 
jections: I know they have made bad blood ;| treasured reward of all my life. 1 have lived 
and J ask myself, again and again, what can| in this poor house, in this dull retirement, as 
they be ?” in a Paradise, because Sister Rose, my inno- 
“God knows I have often tried to dismiss} cent, happy, bright-faced Eve, has lived here 
them from my mind, as fanciful and absurd,” | with me. Even if the husband of her choice 
said Trudaine, “and I have always failed.| had been the husband of mine, the necessity 
It is impossible, in your presence, that I can | of parting with her would have been the 
describe in detail what my own impressions| hardest, the bitterest of trials. As it is, 
have been from the first of the master whom | thinking what I think, dreading what I dread, 
you serve. Let it be enough if I confide to! judge what my feelings must be on the eve of 
you that I cannot, even now, persuade myself| her marriage; and know why, and with what 
of the sincerity of his attachment to my|object, I made the appeal which surprised 
sister, and that I feel—in spite of myself, in| you a moment since, but which cannot sur- 
spite of my earnest desire to put the most} prise you now. Speak if you will—I can say 
implicit confidence in Rose’s choice—a distrust|no more.” He sighed bitterly; his head 
of his character and temper, which now, on/| dropped on his breast, and the hand which 
the eve of the marriage, amounts to positive | he had extended to Lomaque trembled as he 
terror. Long secret suffering, doubt, and | withdrew it and let it fall at his side. 
suspense, wring this confession from me,| The land-steward was not a man accus- 


Monsieur Lomaque, almost unawares, in de- 
fiance of caution, in defiance of all the con- 


ventionalities of society. You have lived for, 
years under the same roof with this man ;. 


you have seen him in his most unguarded 
and private moments. I tempt you to betray 
no confidence—I only ask you if you can 
make me happy by telling me that I have 
been doing your master grievous injustice by 
my opinion of him? I ask you to take my 


hand, and tel me, if you can, in all honour, 


that my sister is not risking the happiness of 
her whole life by giving herself in marriage 
to Danville to-morrow !” 

He held out his hand while he spoke. By 
some strange chance, Lomaque happened, just 
at that moment, to be looking away towards 
those beauties of nature which he admired so 
greatly. “ Really, Monsieur Trudaine, really 
such an appeal from you, at such a time, 
amazes me.” 
and said no more. 

“When we first sat down together here 


Having got so far, he stopped | 


| tomed to hesitate, but he hesitated now. He 
was not usually at a loss for phrases in which 
to express himself, but he stammered at 
the very outset of his reply. “Suppose [ 
answered,” he began slowly ; “suppose I told 
you that you wronged him, would my testi- 
‘mony really be strong enough to shake 
opinions, or rather presumptions, which have 
been taking firmer and firmer hold of you for 
months and months past? Suppose, on the 
other hand, that my master had his little—” 
(Here Lomaque hesitated before he pronounced 
the next word)—* his little—infirmities, let 
me say ; but only hypothetically, mind that! 
infirmities—and suppose I had observed them, 
and was willing to confide them to you, what 
purpose would such a confidence answer now, 
at the eleventh hour, with Mademoiselle 
Rose’s heart engaged, with the marriage fixed 
for to-morrow? No! no! trust me—” 
Trudaine looked up suddenly. “I thank 
|you for reminding me, Monsieur Lomaque, 
| that it is too late now to make inquiries, and 


I had no thought of making this appeal,| by consequence too late also to trust in others, 
no idea of talking to you as I have talked,” | My sister has chosen ; and on the subject of 
pursued the other. “My words have escaped | that choice my lips shall be henceforth sealed, 
me, as I told you, almost unawares—you | The events of the future are with God: what- 
must make allowances for them and for me.| ever they may be, I hope I am strong enough 


I cannot expect others, Monsieur Lomaque, to 
appreciate and understand my feelings for 
Rose. We two have lived alone in the world 
together: father, mother, kindred, they all 
died years since and left us. 1 am so much 
older than my sister, that I have learnt to 
feel towards her more as a father than as a 
brother. All my life, all my dearest hopes, 
all my highest expectations have centred in 
her. I was past the period of my boyhood 
when my mother put my little child-sister’s 
hand in mine, and said to me on her death- 
bed, ‘ Louis, be all to her that T have been, 
for she has no one left to look to but you.’ 
Since then the loves and ambitions of other 
men have not been my loves or my ambitions. 
Sister Rose—as we all used to call her in 
those past days, as I love to cali her still— 


'to bear my part in them with the patience 
and the courage of a man! I apologise, 
Monsieur Lomaque, for having thoughilessly 
embarrassed you by questions which I had 
no right to ask. Let us return to the house— 
I will show you the way.” , 

Lomaque’s lips opened, then closed again ; 
he bowed uneasily, and his sallow complexion 
whitened for a moment. Trudaine led the 
way in silence back to the house: the Jand- 
steward following slowly at a distance of se- 
veral paces, and talking in whispers to him- 
self. “His father was the saving of me,” 
muttered Lomaque ; “ that is truth, and there 
is no getting over it: his father was the say- 
ing of me ; and, yet, here am I—no! it’s too 
late !—too late to speak—too late to act—too 
late to do anything !” 
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Close to the house they were met by the 
old servant. “My young lady had just sent 
me to call you in to coffee, Monsieur,” said 
Guillaume. “She has kept a cup hot for 
you, and another _ for Monsieur Lomaque.” 

The land-steward started—this time, with 
genuine astonishment. “For me!” he ex- 
claimed. “Mademoiselle Rose has troubled 
herself to keep a cup of coffee hot for me?” 
The old servant stared; Trudaine stopped, 
and looked back. “What is there so very 
surprising,” he asked, “in such an ordinary 
act of politeness on my sister’s part ?” 


“ Excusc ne, Monsieur l'rudaine,” answered | 


Lomaque ; “ You have not passed such an ex- 
istence as nine, you are not a friendless old 
man, you have a settled position in the world, 
and are used to be treated with consideration. 
I am not. This is the first occasion in my 
life on which I find myself an object for the 
attention of a young lady; and it takes me 
by surprise. I repeat my excuses—pray let 
us go in.” 

Trudaine made no reply to this curious 
explanation. He wondered at it a little, how- 
ever ; and he wondered still more, when, on 
entering the drawing-room, he saw Lomaque 
walk straight up to his sister, and—appa- 
rently not noticing that Danville was sitting 
at the harpsichord, and singing at the time— 
address her confusedly and earnestly with a 
set speech of thanks for his hot cup of coffee. 
Rose looked perplexed, and half-inclined to 
laugh, as she listened to him. Madame Dan- 
ville, who sat by her side, frowned, and 
tapped the land-steward contemptuously on 
the arm with her fan. 

“ Be so good as to keep silent until my son 
has done singing,” she said. Lomaque made 
a low bow ; and retiring to a table in a cor- 
ner, took up a newspaper lying on it. If 
Madame Danville had seen the expression 
that came over his face when he turned away 
from her, proud as she was, her aristocratic 
cemposure might possibly have been a little 
ruffled. 

Danville had finished his song, had quitted 
the harpsichord, and was talking in whispers 
to his bride: Madame Danville was adding a 
word to the conversation every now and then ; 
Trudaine was seated apart at the far end of 
the room, thoughtfully reading a letter, which 
he had taken from his pocket, when an excla- 
mation from Lomaque, who was still engaged 
with the newspaper, caused all the other oc- 
cupants of the apartment to suspend their 
employments, and look up. 

“What is it ?” asked Danville, impatiently. 

“Shall I be interrupting, if I explain ?” 
inquired Lomaque, getting very weak in the 
eyes again, as he deferentially addressed him- 
self to Madame Danville. 

“You have already interrupted us,” said 
the old lady sharply, “ so you may now just 
as well explain.” 

“Tt is a passage from the Scientific Intelli- 
gence, which has given me great delight, and 
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which will be joyful news for every one here.” 
Saying this, Lomaque looked significantly at 
Trudaine, and then read from the newspaper 
these lines ; 


* Acapemy or Sciences, Paris, —The vacant sub- 
Professorship of Chemistry has been offered, we are 
rejoiced to hear, to a gentleman whose modesty has 
hitherto prevented his scientific merits from becoming 
sufficiently prominent iu the world. To the members 
of the Academy he has been long since known as the 
originator of some of the most remarkable improve- 
ments in chemistry which have been made of late 
years—improvements, the credit of which he has, with 
rare, and we were almost about to add, culpable 
| moderation, allowed others to profit by with impunity. 
| No man, in any profession, is more thoroughly entitled 
| to have a position of trust and distinction conferred 
on him by the state than the gentleman to whom we 
refer—M, Louis Trudaiue.” 


Before Lomaque could look up from the 
paper to observe the impression which his 
news produced, Rose had gained her brother's 
side, and was kissing him in a flutter of 
delight. 

“Dear Louis,” she cried, clapping her 
hands, “let me be the first to congratulate 
you! How proud and glad lam! You accept 
the professorship, of course.” 

Trudaine, who had hastily and confusedly 
put his letter back in his pocket, the moment 
Lomaque began to read, seemed at a loss for 
an answer. He patted his sister’s hand rather 
absently, and said, 

“T have not made up my mind ; don’t ask 
me why, Rose—at least not now, not just 
now.” An expression of perplexity and dis- 
tress came over his face, as he gently mo- 
tioned her to resume her chair. 

“ Pray, is a sub-professor of chemistry sup- 
posed to hold the rank of a gentleman?” 
asked Madame Danville, without the slight- 
est appearance of any special interest in 
Lomaque’s news. 

“Of course not,” replied her son, with a 
sarcastic laugh ; “ he is expected to work, and 
make himself useful—what gentleman does 
that ?” 

“ Charles!” exclaimed the old lady, red- 
dening with anger. 

“Bah!” cried Danville, turning his back 
on her, “enough of chemistry. Lomaque! 
now you have begun reading the newspaper, 
try if you can’t find something interesting to 
read about. What are the last accounts from 
Paris? Any more symptoms of a general 
revolt ?” 

Lomaque turned to another part of the 
paper. “ Bad, very bad prospects for the re- 
storation of tranquillity,” he said. “Necker, 
the Peoples’ minister is dismissed. Placards 
against popular gatherings are posted all over 
Paris. The Swiss Guards have been ordered 
to the Champs Elysées, with four pieces of 
artillery. No more is yet known, but the 
worst is dreaded. The breach between the 
aristocracy and the people is widening fa- 
tally almost hour by hour.” 
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Here, he stopped, and laid down the news- 
paper. Trudaine took it from him, and 
shook his head forebodingly, as he looked 
over the paragraph which had just been 
read, 

“Bah!” cried Madame Danville. “The 
People, indeed! Let those four pieces of ar- 
tillery be properly loaded, let the Swiss 
Guards do their duty; and we shall hear 
no more of the People ! ” 

“J advise you not to be sure of that,” said 
her son, carelessly: “there are rather too 
many people in Paris for the Swiss Guards to 
shoot, conveniently. Don’t hold your head 
too aristocratically high, mother, till we are 
quite certain which way the wind really 
does blow. Who knows if I may not have 
to bow just as low, one of these days to 
King Mob, as ever you curtseyed in your 
youth, to King Louis the Fifteenth !” 

He laughed ecompiacently as he ended, and 
opened his snaff-box. His mother rose from 
her chair, her face crimson with indignation, 

“T won't hear you talk so—it shocks, it 
horrifies me!” she exclaimed with vehement 
gesticulation. “No, no! I decline to hear 


another word. 1 decline to sit by patiently, 
while my son, whom I love, jests at the most 
sacred principles, and sneers at the memory 
of an anointed king. This is my reward, is 
it, for having yielded, and having come here, 
against all the laws of etiquette, the night 
before the marriage } 


I comply no longer ; 
I resume my own will, and my own way. I 
order you, my son, to accompany me baek to 
Rouen. We are the bridegroom’s party, and 
we have no business overnight at the house 
of the bride, You meet no more till you 
meet at the church. Justin! my coach. 
Lomaque, pick up my hood, Monsieur Tru- 
daine! thanks for your hospitality ; I shall 
hope to return it with interest the first time 
you arein our neighbourhood. Mademoiselle ! 
put on your best looks to-morrow, along with 
your wedding finery; remember that my 
son’s bride must do honour to my son’s taste. 
Justin! my coach—drone, vagabond, idiot, 
where is my coach! ” 

“My mother looks handsome when she is 
in a passion, does she not, Rose ?” said Dan- 
ville, quietly putting up his snuff-box as the 
old lady sailed out of the room. “Why you 
seem quite frightened, love,” he added, 
taking her hand with his easy, graceful air, 
“frightened, let me assure you, without the 
least cause. My mother has but that one 
pres udice, and that one weak point, Rose. 

ou will find her a very dove for gentle- 
ness, «8 long as you do not wound her pride 
of caste. Come, come! on this night, of all 
others, you must not send me away with 
such a face as that,” 

He bent down, and whispered to her a bride- 
groom’s compliment, which brought the blood 
back to her cheek in an instant. 

“ Ah how she loves him—how dearly she 
loves him,” thought her brother, watching | 
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her from his solitary corner of the room, and 


seeing the smile that brightened her blushing 
face when Danville kissed her hand at part- 
ing. Lomaque, who had remained imper- 
turbably cool during the outbreak of the old 
lady’s anger ; Lomaque, whose observant eyes 
had watched, sarcastically, the efect of the 
scene between mother and son, on ‘Trudaine 
and his sister ; was the last to take leave. 
After he had bowed to Rose with a certain 
gentleness in his manner, which contrasted 
strangely with his wrinkled haggard face, he 
held out his hand to her brother. “I did not 
take your hand, when we sat together on the 
bench,” he said, “may I take it now ?” 

Trudaine met his advance courteously, but 
in silence. “ You may alter your opinion of 
me, one of these days.” Adding those words 
in a whisper, Mousieur Lomaque bowed once 
more to the bride, and went out. 

For a few minutes after the door had 
closed, the brother and sister kept silence. 
“Our last night together, at home!” that 
was the thought which now filled the heart 
of each. Hose was the first to speak. Hesi- 
tating a little, as she approached her brother, 
she said to him, anxiously ; 

“T am sorry for what happened with Ma- 
dame Danville, Louis. Does it make you 
think the worse of Charles?” 

“T can make allowance for Madame Dan- 
ville’s anger,” returned Trudaine, evasively, 
“because she spoke from honest conviction.” 

“ Honest?” echoed Rose, sadly—“ honest ? 
—ah, Louis! I know you are thinking dis- 
paragingly of Charles’s convictions, when you 
speak so of his mother’s.” 

Trudaine smiled, and shook his head ; but 
she took no notice of the gesture of denial— 
only stood looking earnestly and wistfully 
into his face. Her eyes began to fill; she 
suddenly threw her arms round his neck, and 
whispered to him. “Oh, Louis, Louis! how 
I wish I could teach you to see Charles with 
my eyes!” 

He felt her tears on his cheek as she spoke, 
and tried to reassure her. 

“You shall teach me, Rose—you shall, in- 
deed. Come, come! we must keep up our 
spirits, or how are you to look your best to- 
morrow ?” 

He unclasped her arms, and led her gently 
toa chair. At the same moment, there was 
a knock at the door; and Rose’s maid ap- 
peared, anxious to consult her mistress on 
some of the preparations for the wedding 
ceremony. No interruption could have been 
more welcome, just at that time. It obliged 
Rose to think of present trifles; and it gave 
her brother an excuse for retiring to his study. 

He sat down by his desk, doubting and 
heavy-hearted, and placed the letter from the 
Academy of Sciences open before him. Pass- 
ing over all the complimentary expressions 
which it contained, his eye rested only on 
these lines at the end :—* During the first 
three years of your Professorship, you will be 
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required to reside inor near Paris, nine months 
out of the year, for the purpose of delivering 
lectures, and superintending experiments, 
from time to time, in the laboratories.” The 
letter in which these lines occurred, offered 
him such a position asin his modest self-dis- 
trust, he had never dreamed of before: the 
lines themselves contained the promise of 
such vast facilities for carrying on his favour- 
ite experiments, as he could never hope to 
command in his own little study, with his 
own limited means; and yet, there he now 
sat, doubting whether he should accept or 
reject the tempting honours and advantages 
that were offered to him—doubting for his 
sister’s sake ! 

“Nine months of the year in Paris,” he 
said to himself, sadly ; “and Rose is to pass 
her married life at Lyons. Oh! if I could 
clear my heart of its dread on her account— 
if I could free my mind of its forebodings for 
her future—how gladly I would answer this 
letter by accepting the trust it offers me!” He 
paused fora few minutes, and reflected. The 
thoughts that were in him marked their omi- 


nous course in the growing paleness of his! 


cheek, in the dimness that stole over his eyes. 
“Tf this cleaving distrust from which I can- 
not free myself, should be in very truth the 
mute prophecy of evil to come—to come, I 
know not when—if it be so (which God for- 
bid), how soon she may want a friend, a pro- 
tector near at hand, a ready refuge in the 
time of her trouble! Where shall she then 
find protection, or refuge? With that pas- 
sionate woman ? With her husband’s kindred 
and friends ?” 7 

He shuddered, as the thought crossed his 
mind ; and opening a blank sheet of paper, 
dipped his pen in the ink. “Be all to her, 
Louis, that I have been,” he murmured to 
himself, repeating his mother’s last words, 
and beginning the letter, while he uttered 
them. It was soon completed. It expressed 
in the most respectful terms, his gratitude 
for the offer made to him, and his inability to 
accept it, in consequence of domestic circum- 
stances which it was needless to explain. 
The letter was directed, sealed: it only re- 
mained for him to place it in the post-bag, 
lying near at hana. 
act, he hesitated. He had told Lomaque, and 
he had firmly believed himself, that he had 
conquered all ambitions for his sister’s sake. 
He knew now, for the first time, that he had 
only lulled them to rest—he knew that the 
letter from Paris had aroused them. His 
answer was written, his hand was.on the post- 
bag ; and at that moment the whole struggle 
had to be risked over again—risked when he 
was most unfit for it! He was not a man 
under any ordinary circumstances, to procras- 
tinate ; but he procrastinated now. “Night 
brings counsel: I will wait till to-morrow,” 
he said to himself, and put the letter of re- 
fusal in his pocket, and hastily quitted the 
laboratory. 
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Inexorably that important morrow came : 
irretrievably, for good or for evil, the mo- 
mentous marriage vow was pronounced. 
Charles Danville and Rose Trudaine were 
now man and wife. The prophecy of the 
magnificent sunset overnight had not proved 
false. It was a cloudless day on the marriage 
morning. The nuptial ceremonies had. pro- 
ceeded smoothly throughout, and had even 
satisfied Madame Danville. She returned 
with the wedding-party to Trudaine’s house, 
all smiles and serenity. To the bride she 
was graciousness itself. “Good girl,” said 
the old lady, following Rose into a corner, 
and patting her approvingly on the cheek 
with her fan. “Good girl! you have looked 
well this. morning—you have done credit to 
my son’s taste. Indeed, you have pleased 
me, child! Now go upstairs, and get on 
your travelling dress; and count on my 
maternal affection as long as you make 
Charles happy.” 

It had been arranged that the bride and 
bridegroom should pass their honeymoon in 
Brittany, and then return to Danville’s estate 
near Lyons. The parting was hurried over, 
as all such partings should be. The carriage 
had driven off — Trudaine, after lingering 
long to look after it, had returned hastily to 
the house—the very dust of the whirling 
wheels had all dispersed—there was abso- 
lutely nothing to see—and yet, there stood 
Monsieur Lomaque at the outer gate ; idly, as 
if he was an independent man—calmly, as if 
| no such responsibilities as the calling of 
| Madame Danville’s coach, and the escorting of 
Madame Danville back to Lyons, could pos- 
sibly rest on his shoulders, 

Idly and calmly, slowly rubbing his hands 
one over the other, slowly nodding his head 
in the direction by which the bride and 
bridegroom had departed, stood the eccentric 
land-steward at the outer gate. On a sudden, 
the sound of footsteps approaching from the 
house seemed to arouse him. Once more he 
looked out into the road, as if he expected 
still to see the carriage of the newly-married 
couple. “Poor girl !—ah, poor girl!” said 
Monsieur Lomaque softly to himself, turning 
round to ascertain who was coming from the 
house. 

It was only the postman with a letter in 
his hand, and the post-bag crumpled up under 
his arm. 

“Any fresh news from Paris, friend?” 
asked Lomaque. 

“Very bad, monsieur,” answered the post- 
man. “Camille Desmoulins has appealed to 
|the people in the Palais Royal—there are 
fears of a riot.” 

“Only a riot!” repeated Lomaque, sarcas- 
tically. «“ Oh, what a brave government not 
to be afraid of anything worse! Any 
letters?” he added, hastily dropping the 
subject. 

“None ¢o the house,” said the postman— 
“only one from it, given me by Monsieur 
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Trudaine. Hardly worth while,” he added, 
twirling the letter in his hand, “to put it 
into the bag, is it?” 

Lomaque looked over his shoulder as he 
spoke, and saw that the letter was directed 
to the President of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris. 

“T wonder whether he accepts the place or 
refuses it?” thought the land-steward, 
nodding to the postman, and continuing on 
his way back to the house. 

At the door, he met Trudaine, who said to 
him rather hastily, “You are going back to 
Lyons with Madame Danville, [ suppose ?” 

“This very day,” answered Lomaque. 

“Tf you should hear of a convenient 
bachelor-lodging at Lyons, or near it,” 
continued the other, dropping his voice 
and speaking more rapidly than before, 
“You would be doing me a favour if you 
would let me know about it.” 

Lomaque assented ; but before he could 
add a question which was on the tip of his 
tongue, Trudaine had vanished in the interior 
of the house. 

“ A bachelor-lodging !” repeated the land- 
steward, standing alone on the door-step. 
“ At or near Lyons! Aha! Monsieur Tru- 
daine, I put your bachelor-lodging and your 
talk to me last night together, and I make 
out asum total which is, I think, pretty near 
the mark. You have refused that Paris ap- 
pointment, my friend; and I fancy I can 
guess why.” 

He paused thoughtfully, and shook his 
head with ominous frowns and biting of his 
lips. 

Ne All clear enough in that sky,” he con- 
tinued, after a while, looking up at the 
lustrous mid-day heaven. “ All clear enough 
there ; but I think I see a little cloud rising 
in a certain household firmament already—a 
little cloud which hides much, and which I, 
for one, shall watch carefully.” 


THE CAMEL-TROOP CONTINGENT. 


I am on two years’ leave from the Mahratta 
Fencibles, and have been appointed, after 
assiduous application, to the Native Abyssi- 
nian Camel-troop Contingent for service in 
the East. It is true, I can’t speak Abyssi- 
nian, but I know Welch anda little Latin ; 
and I am told the roots of these three tongues 
are very similar, 

There is no doubt about my official appoint- 
meut whatsoever. I hold it in my hand. 
“ Sir.—I am directed to inform you, in answer 
to your late application, that you have been 
appointed to the N. A. C. Contingent, and 
are requested to embark with the utmost 
practicable dispatch. (Signed) Repraps.” 

I read this continually, in order to re-assure 
myself of the fact of my appointment, because 
every other circumstance goes directly against 
it. “Utmost practicable dispatch!” I took 


THE CAMEL-TROOP CONTINGENT. 


leave of my thirteen brothers and sisters, 
searcely allowing a quarter of a second to 
each embrace ; was whirled by the express 
train to town ; and rushed to the War Office. 

Says my friend at Court, then: “See his 
lordship? Quite impossible, Suooks! One 
hundred and forty people in the ante-room ; 
and besides that (in confidence), he escaped 
by the back door at lunch time, and has not 
come back since.” 

I waited, nevertheless, for I too had some 
sat-upon sandwiches still left, that I had 
brought with me in the train from Aberdeen, 
and some sherry in a pocket-pistol ; and “time 
and the hour” brought me to the minister. 

He was not in a pleasant frame of mind. 
“This is not the place, sir, for your confounded 
Abyssinian Troop business. Go to—” 

I shall not refer more particularly to the 
office he thus suggested, than to observe, that 
whatever intelligence I might have wanted, I 
should not have voluntarily made personal 
application to the head of that department ; so 
I walked across the way, instead, to another 
bureau. In answer to most anxious inquiries, 
I was there informed that “there had been, 
and even still was, some talk of an Abyss—” 

“Talk, sir,” I interrupted ; “look here!” 
and I produced my appointment, signed and 
sealed, triumphantly. 

“Yaas,” observed the smooth official. 
“'Yaas ; we have sent a great many of these 
out lately. Thirty-six appointments have 
been signed, I think, from iirst to last ; but 
only three are to hold good.” 

1 was in a white heat, but quite calm; 
when, in answer to my question of where I 
was to go for information, he replied, “To 
the War Office.” 

“His lordship has already directed me 
here,” I answered ; for 1 began to fancy the 
places synonymous. 

“Then, your commanding officer or his 
secretary might kuow, perhaps,” said he. 

I thought that it was just possible they 
might; so I tried the secretary. Who should 
I tind closeted with him, but my old friend, 
Banberry, colonel of the Cingalese Dragoons, 
the first cavalry officer in India, appointed to 
my very own brigade, and just the man to tell 
me all I wanted. After “Snooks, my boy!” 
and the slaps on the back were over, I told 
him I had but twenty-four hours, or so, to 
spend in England, and had to get all my outfit. 

“Indeed!” said he. “ And where are you 
going in such a hurry? What’s your corps ! 
What’s your uniform ?” 

“Good Heavens!” said I; “I go with 
you, in your corps, in your uniform. I want 
to know all about it.” 

“Well, I confess I should like to know a 
little about it myself,” said the colonel, who is 
celebrated for his imperturbability. 

Well, I went from him to the man who is 
to command us—the general himself: a gen- 
tlemanly person enough, just the man tor 
our Camel-troop, no doubt; only, untor- 
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tunately, he knew no more about the matter 
than myself, 

“ But, ‘embark with the utmost dispatch.’ 
What does that mean, general ?” I urged. 

“ Why, as I have had the same order for 
about forty days, I fancy it means nothing 
in particular.” 

“ When we do go, sir, may I ask the station 
we shall sail to, the depot, the—?” 

“Certainly, Captain Snooks,” interposed 
the general, blandly, “certainly, ask whatever 
you please ; but I regret that it is not in my 
power to give you an answer.” 

“ And the uniform?” I suggested ; “ at least 
I had better get my things ready for embar- 
cation.” 

“Really,” said the general, as he bowed 
me elegantly to the door, “really I have not 
the faintest conception of what uniform will 
be worn by the Native Abyssinian Camel- 
troop Contingent. Perhaps a fancy dress, 
according to our private tastes and favourite 
colours. Perhaps—anything !” 

In despair, and reflecting that, as the 
authorities were all at sea, the Admiralty was 
as good an office to apply to as any other, I 
went there. Thank goodness! A ship had 
been ordered round to Wightmouth, to carry 
the Camel-troops and a militia regiment ; 
and I had better go down there to meet it. 

“Our destination, then,” said I, “is—?” 
But here, it seemed, my unexpected success 
had rendered me over-sanguine; for the clerk 
motioned me to the office-door, with “We 
haven’t the smallest idea, sir.’ That is the 
impression I have ever since retained of 
official people: “they haven’t the smallest 
idea, sir.” 

Who should I find at Wightmouth but my 
old friend Malines, commanding the Isle-of- 
Dogs Volunteer Corps, the very regiment 
that was to accompany us part of our voyage 
to Wherever-it-was, It was to take him and 
his host to a real place, and drop us at Malta 
on the way, to be taken on to Corfu by 
another vessel. Malines is an excellent 
colonel. His regiment volunteered about the 
first, and has been long since in the highest 
state of discipline, and ready to embark at a 
day’s notice. The Mull Militia, quartered 
in the same street, had also volunteered ; 
but they were mostly raw recruits; were 
without full accoutrements, and had no 
orders to hold themselves in readiness to 
start, as the Isle-of-Dogs had. 

I told Malines my adventures; and he said 
my troubles were nothing to what he had 
suffered in trying to get a ship sent down for 
his corps. He had been referred from one 
department to another until quite bewildered ; 
and being rather choleric, had sworn most 
vigorously at the highest dignitaries. What 
in the colonel was “impatience,” in my case 
would have been “rank blasphemy,” and 
would have deprived me of my command in 
the Camel-troop; but certainly in re Malines, 
it seemed to have had a beneficial effect ; and 


he had been promised his ship immediately. 
By reason of a number of ladies accompanying 
the regiment, it was, moreover, to be a swift 
and roomy steamer. The vessel had been 
signalled, and, after a little refitting in the 
dockyard, was to sail in about a week. In 
the meantime, and awaiting the final official 
order, the mess was broken up, and the 
officers emigrated to the Vulture Hotel, 
There, too, I established myself, at an expense 
I could ill afford; but still I heard no breath 
of news of the unfortunate N. A. C. I began 
to be fidgetty as to whether the Bombay might 
not yet leave us, after all—a Contingent re- 
mainder, Suddenly into my rooms burst 
Malines, purple with passion : 

“Through some confounded devilry, that 
Mull regiment has got our order, and is off in 
thirty-six hours.” 

It was perfectly true. Many Mullites had 
no shako; many, no coatees. The general, 
who had not even inspected them previously, 
found a whole company standing apart in 
their barrack-yard undrilled, undressed,— 
unfit for departure altogether. Nevertheless, 
at the appointed hour, with drums beating 
and colours flying, the Mull Militia embarked 
in the Bombay: that very ship which had been 
designed for the accommodation of the wives 
of the I. O. D. M., and the N, A. C. Contingent. 
The M. M. didn’t take their ladies at all, and 
marched on board, playing “ the girls we left 
behind us,” triumphantly, 

A day or two afterwards, a dingy trans- 
port, quite incompetent to carry half Malines’ 
regiment, let alone the Contingent—about 
whose existence I began to have a hideous 
doubt—was sent round to us from Plymouth, 
ran ashore upon the beach, was derided 
by the townspeople ; and then was ordered 
back again—I think with coals. I have got 
about three pounds left, to pay the landlord 
of the Vulture for three weeks’ board and 
lodging. My destination is as likely to be 
Botany Bay as anywhere else. The Isle-of- 
Dogs Militia go about in a vacant manner, 
saying “they don’t know” to every question 
that is asked of them, For my part, I keep 
my written appointment about my person, 
and exhibit it, when interrogated, with a 
bitter laugh. Having tried every other office, 
I now try the office of Household Words, 


THE UNKNOWN GRAVE. 


No name to bid us know 
Who rests below, 

No word of death or birth, 
Only the grasses wave, 

Over a mound of earth, 
Over a nameless grave. 


Did this poor wandering heart 
In pain depart? 

Longing, but all too late, 
For the calm home again, 

Where patient watchers wait, 
And still will wait in vain, 
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Did mourners come in scorn, 
And thus forlorn, 

Leave him, with grief and shame 
To silence and decay, 

And hide the tarnished name 
Of the unconscious clay ? 


It may be from his side 
His loved ones died, 

And last of some bright band, 
(Together now once more), 

He sought his home, the land 
Where they were gone before. 


No matter, limes have made 
As cool a shade, 

And lingering breezes pass 
As tenderly and slow, 

As if beneath the grass 
A monarch slept below. 


No grief, though loud and deep, 
Could stir that sleep ; 

And earth and heaven tell 
Of rest that shall not cease 

Where the cold world’s farewell 
Fades into endless peace. 


MORE CHILDREN OF THE CZAR. 


M.<Toureuenter,* when travelling on the 
road from Moscow to Toula, six years ago, 
was obliged to stop a whole day at a wayside 
post-house, for want of a fresh relay of horses, 
He was returning from the chace, and had 
had the imprudence to send his own troika 
away. While detained there, another tra- 


veller arrived, shouting, “ Horses, as quick as | 


possible!” but he also had to submit to the 
discourteous refusal of the postmaster. To 
while away the time, the two new acquaint- 
ances took tea together, which it is the 

Russian fashion to drink out of glasses, and 
to qualify with a greater or less admixture of 
rum. The chance companionship in a solitary 
inn, the wearisomeness of having nothing to 
do, the tea, and the rum, had the combined 
etlect of setiing the new arrival—one Peotre 
Pétrovitch Karataéf, a territorial seigneur of 
the second class, some thirty years of age— 
to talk unreservedly of his own private 
affairs, The communication made is startling 
enough to persons not familiar with Russian 
institutions, and makes us occidental free- 
men ask for how many years longer it will be 
possible for the slavery of whites to continue, 
now that black slavery is going out of 
fashion. Not to anticipate the purport of the 
story, we leave M. Tourghenief to relate it, 
in the way in which, he says, it was told to 


him. 


After we had finished taking our refresh- 
ment, Karataéf covered his face with his 
hands, and rested his elbows on the table. I 
watched him in silence, expecting one of 


* See No. 258, page 10S. 
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those effusions of sentiment, and even of 
tears, which are so apt to flow from people 
who have been drinking a little ; so that I 
was forcibly struck by the expression of de- 
pressed spirits, of absolute prostration, which 
his features bore, and I could not help asking 
him what was the matter with him, 

“Tt is nothing,” he said. “The past re- 
turned to my memory,—one anecdote parti- 
cularly. I should like to tel] it to you; but 
really you must be getting tired of my ”— 

“Oh, by nomeans, Let me hear your story, 
Peotre Pétrovitch, and be assured that I shall 
listen with a friendly ear.” 

“So I will, then. What occurred to me 
was this. I resided in my own village, and 
being a professed sportsman, of course I 
rambled about the neighbourhood, One day 
I caught sight of a girlk Ah! what a pretty 
girl! A real beauty! And with all that, 
what a good and clever creature she was! 
Her name was Matréna. but she was only 
one of the common people,—quite common, 
| you understand,—a servant, a slave. She 
did not belong to me, and there was the dif- 
ficulty. She belonged to another estate,— 
she was the property of another person,— 
and I was over head and ears in love with 
her. My story is a love-tale. Excuse my 
troubling you with it. And she was in love 
as well as myself; and there she was, begging 

and praying me to buy her, to go and see her 
\lady, pay whatever sum was asked, and then 
| take her away with me. The same thought 
had also oceurred to inyself. Her lady was a 
|rich woman, of one of the oldest families, 
| The old lady’s residence was situated fifteen 
'versts from mine. Well, one fine morning, as 
| the saying is, [ had my best troige, my very 
ibest team of three horses, harnessed to my 
best drochka, I put my hackney in front in 
the middle. Oh! such an Asiatic as you 
do not often see, and whom, on account of 
the brightness of his coat, [ called Lampour- 
dos, I dressed myself in my Sunday’s best, 
and set off to pay a visit to Matréna’s lady. 

“ With these arrangements for producing a 
good effect at first sight, I arrived at my 
destination. I beheld a large house flanked 
with a couple of elegant wings, with an 
avenue and square in front, and with large 
gardens at the back, Matréna was waiting 
for me at a certain turn: she tried to speak 
to me. All she could do was to kiss her 
hand, I entered the ante-chamber ; I asked 
if the lady were at home, A great simpleton 
of a footinan came forward, and said, ‘How 
is it your pleasure to be announced ?’—‘ Go, 
my fine fellow, and announce M. Karataéf, a 
neighbouring gentleman proprietor, and say 
that I am come to talk about business.’—The 
footman retired. I waited, I considered, and 
said to myself, ‘Shall I succeed, or shall I 
fail? And if the old fool should take it into 
her head to ask me an extravagant price! 
She is rich,—yes, that’s evident ; she is not a 
bit the less likely on that account to want for 
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Matréna, for instance, as much as five hun- 
dred roubles (eighty pounds sterling),’ 

“The footman re-appeared, and announced 
to me that I was waited for. He introduced 
me into the saloon. There, seated in an arm- 
chair, was a very little bilious-complexioned 
woman, winking both her eyes as rapidly as 
the second-hand on the face of a time-piece. 
I approached ; without further preliminary, 
she bluntly asked me what I wanted. You 
can fancy that, without pretending to be 
susceptible, I thought it apropos to begin by 
telling the lady that I was happy to see her, 
and delighted to make her honourable ac- 
quaintance—‘ You are under a mistake,’ she 
said. ‘Iam not the mistress of this estate ; 
I am related to the lady. Say what you 
want.’—‘ Excuse my telling you that I require 
to speak to my honourable neighbour her- 
self.,—‘ Maria Illinichna does not receive any 
one to-day; she is indisposed. What is it 
that you want ?’—‘Come, there is no help 
for it,’ I thought to myself, and so I men- 


tioned Matréna, and explained the object of | 


my visit.—‘Matréna! the girl Matréna!’ 
muttered the old winkeress. ‘Who can this 
Matréna be ?’—‘ She is Matréna Fedoravna, 
the daughter of Fédor Koulikof’— ‘Ah! 
Matréna, fat Koulik’s daughter! And how 


did you happen to get acquainted with the! 


girl ?’—‘ By a chance accident.’—‘ And is she 
aware of your intention to buy her ?’—‘ Yes, 
madame.’—‘ Good! I'll settle her business. 
To think of the creature!’ said the lady, 


turning from saffron to chocolate, after aj} 


silence of no good omen. 
“T was completely aghast, not having sus- 


— that my proposition could in any way | 


ave brought the poor girl into any trouble. 
‘Matréna is not at all to blame,’ Isaid. ‘I 
am ready to pay any reasonable sum, which I 
shall be greatly obliged if you will have the 
goodness to fix.” ‘The tufts of curly hairs 
which ornamented the old lady’s face bristled 
up ; she puffed and puffed, and then said, in 
a harsh voice, ‘Dear me! this is something 
surprising! As if we stood in great need of 
your money! I will give it her,—I will give 
it her! We will cure her of this pretty piece 
of madness,—we know the receipt for that 
complaint!’ (The old lady coughed with 
spite, and changed from chocolate to café au 
lait.) ‘She isn’t comfortable with us, the 
creature! Little she-devil, take yourself off ; 
you shall pay for it. God forgive me, if there 
is any sin in doing so!’ 

“T confess that, at these words, I had the 
weakness to take fire. ‘Why should you be 
so enraged against a poor girl? Can you tell 
me in what respect she has been to blame ?’ 
—The old lady crossed herself, and said, ‘Ah ! 
good God, do I; this girl does not belong to 
you, not to you, sir. You have no business 
to meddle in the matter. Maria Lllinichna 
can manage her own affairs; but you think 
proper to interfere. However, I shall make 
it my business to remind Matréna to whom 
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{she owes obedience,—whose hands and feet 
she is bound to kiss.’ 

“ At that moment I should have been very 
glad to twist the old fury’s cap hind part in 
front ; but I recollected Matréna’s position, 
and my arms remained nailed fast to my sides, 
I was so completely balked that I did not 
know what I was about. I said at random, 
‘ Put whatever price you please on Matréna.’ 
— ‘And pray what do you want with her?’ 
—She has taken my fancy, madame; and 
she pleases me still. Put yourself a little in 
my position. Permit me to have the honour 
of kissing your hand.’ And in fact, would 
you believe that I kissed the hand of this 
cursed old witch ?—‘ Well,’ muttered the old 
woman, ‘I will state the affair to Maria IIli- 


| nichna, and she will decide upon it. You can 


come here again the day after to-morrow.’ 
“T returned home in a state of great agita- 
tion. I could not help thinking that I had 
begun the business badly, and that I ought 
not, in any case, to have betrayed the motive 
by which I wasurged. I said to myself, ‘It is 
too late to pretend to be indifferent now.’ 
Two days afterwards, I made my second 
appearance at the lady’s house. This time, I 
was introduced into her cabinet, which was 
luxuriously furnished and carpeted. She was 





there, in her own proper person, stretched 
almost at full length, on some sort of mar- 
vellously mechanical arm-chair, with her 
head reposing upon a cushion. The old lady, 
the relation who had received me at my for- 
mer visit, was present, and there was, besides, 
a kind of young lady with white eyebrows and 
eyelashes, and a mouth on one side, in a high 
green dress, as verdant as a meadow; I took 
her to be a humble companion, The lady 
begged me to be seated. I sat down. She 
asked me how old I was, where I had served 
in the army, and what were my future pros- 
pects. She spoke with a certain tone of 
hauteur and superiority. I gave answers to 
her triple question. 

“She took her pocket-handkerchief and 
fanned her face with it, as if she were brush- 
ing away some offensive vapour; then she 
said, dropping out her words one by one, 
‘Katerina Karpovna, the lady present, has 
reported to me the intentions you have enter- 
tained. She has made me a report of the 
circumstances, at the same time that she is 


| fully aware that I never depart from a prin- 


ciple I have laid down; I never allow my 
people to enter the service of other persons, 





no matter who they may be. In my eyes, 
that would be a most improper proceeding, 
quite inconsistent with a well-managed estab- 
lishment ; it would be disorderly and im- 
moral. I have arranged everything for the 
best, as is proper in such unpleasant cases ; 
it is quite unnecessary, therefore, sir, for you 
to give yourself any further trouble in the 
matter.’—‘Trouble! I beg your pardon, 
madame, but I do not exactly understand your 
meaning ; do you mean to say that Matréna’s 
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services are indispensable to yourself, per- 
sonally ?’—‘ By no means; neither the girl 
nor her services are at all necessary to me.’ 


— Well, then, why will you not consent to | 


part with her ?’—‘ Because I do not choose ; 
I will not give her up; and that is all | have 
to say about it. I have given my orders, and 
they are irrevocable. 1 have sent her toa 
village which I possess in the Steppes.’ 

“This speech made me feel as if a flash of 
lightning had gone through my brain, The 
old lady said a few words in French to the 
young woman in green, who thereupon in- 
stantly left the room.— You must know,’ she 
then said to me, ‘I am a woman of principle ; 
besides that, the delicate state of my health, 


which makes me incompetent to suffer the | 


least agitation. You are still a young man ; 
I, on the other hand, am a very old woman, 
which entitles me to offer you a little advice. 
Would it not be as well if you were to think 
of settling; if you were to choose a suitable 
match, and get married honourably and re- 
spectably ? Girls with large fortunes are 
scarce; and as nothing is ever gained by 
marrying beneath one’s own rank, we might 
find you up a respectable girl who, though 
not endowed with worldly riches, would 
bring you the wealth of the heart and the 
treasures of morality.’ 

“At this proposition, sir, I stared at the 
old woman. I did not comprehend in the 
least what she was prating about. I heard 
that she talked of my getting married; I 
almost guessed that she had some one whom 
she wanted to provide for before she turned 
up the whites of her eyes. It was very kind 
on her part, and came cheaper than a legacy. 
But she also mentioned a village in the 
Steppes to which perhaps they were dragging 
Matréna at the very moment that she was 
persuading me to marry her toad-eater. I 
was boiling with rage. I said to the old 
match-maker ; ‘ Well, madame, have we been 
beating about the bush all this while for no- 
thing? I did not want your advice as to 
whom to marry ; I simply wanted to know 
whether you would consent or not, for a pecu- 
niary consideration, to part with the girl 
Matréna, your subject..—Instantly old lady 
number two rose, flashing furious glances at 
me, and approached with the greatest solici- 
tude old lady number one, who began utter- 
ing ‘Oh’s !’ and ‘ Ah’s!’ as if I had been the 
devil in person. ‘Ah! This man has quite 
upset me. Oh! there, there, make him leave 
the room. Send him away directly; oh! 
dear me, oh !’—Number two began shouting 
at me so effectually that I could not get ina 
single word of excuse. Number one, on her 
part, moaned like a spoiled child in a fit of 
the colic, and said, ‘What have I done to 
deserve such treatment as this? I suppose I 
am not to be mistress over my own serfs, I 
am not to do as [ like in my own house, Oh! 
Ouf! Ah! Aie!’ 

“T rushed out, and made my escape as fast 
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as I could, as if I were pursued by a whole 
legion of vipers led on by a pack of witches. 

“ Perhaps,” continued M. Karataéf, “you 
yourself will judge me rather harshly for 
having formed so strong an attachment to a 
woman belonging to the servile class. I was 
wrong, I confess; and I do not attempt to 
| justify my weakness. I relate the facts, and 
nothing more. After this, I had not a 
}moment’s repose ; I tormented myself nigh 
and day, reproaching myself with having 
brought the poor girl into serious trouble. [ 
pictured her to myself as keeping geese in a 
coarse smock-frock, with the body part spotted 
and stained with grease, groaning morning 
and evening under the frightful insults of a 
brutal village elder—a peasant in heavy 
boots smeared with pitch,—and I fell into a 


e 
vu 
y 


‘cold perspiration at the mere idea of these 


horrors, which, after all, might be merely 
imaginary. 

“ At last, being unable to control my im- 
patience, [ obtained information. I discovered 
to what village Matréna had been banished ; 
I jumped on horseback and rode thither. 
With all the haste I could make, I did not 
reach it till the evening of the next day. I 
easily perceived that they had not expected I 
should play them such a prank as that, and 
that no precautions had been taken, nor any 
orders given, in respect to myself. I went 
straight to the elder’s house, just as any other 
neighbouring seigneur of the Steppe would 
have done. 

“As soon as I entered the court, I caught 
sight of Matréna, who was sitting under the 
entrance-porch, with her head leaning on her 
hand, After the first moment of surprise, 
she was going to utter an exclamation ot joy; 
but I made signs to her to dissimulate her 
feelings, pointing in the direction of the fields 
that lay towards the west and out of sight of 
the cottages. I went into the elder’s house, 
and told that worthy a cock-and-bull story 
which completely threw them off the track of 
my personality; and when the moment 
favourable to my project had arrived, I 
hastened away to meet Matréna. I easily 
found her, and the poor little darling hung 
round my neck; she could not cease from 
kissing my hands and my hair. Poor little 
dove, she was pale; she had grown much 
thinner. I said to her, ‘There, there, have 
done with that, and don’t ery ; come, I won’t 
have you cry.—It was easy to say so, but I 
myself was crying like a woman. Neverthe- 
less, I was ashamed of myself. ‘ Matrdéuna,’ I 
resumed, ‘tears are but a poor remedy for a 
heavy misfortune. You must summon up a 
little resolution ; you must escape from this 
place ; I will take you up on horseback be- 
hind me; that is the only chance we have.’ 
—‘ What a desperate measure! Recollect that 
if I take such a step as that, they will set 
upon me like furies. Ah! yes; they will 
tear me to pieces !’—‘ Silly girl ! Who should 
find you out }’—‘They will be sure to find 
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me out ; I shall be certainly discovered, she|larly happy. Matréna, while she remained 
said in a voice that trembled with terror.| with me, remembered her past sufferings 


Then, passsing from one emotion to another, | 
she added, ‘I thank you, Peotre Pétrovitch ; 
never in my life shall I forget this mark of 
your attachment. But fate has driven me 
here, and here I will remain.’-—‘ Matréna, 
Matréva! I thought you had some little force 
of character, and here you stand, half-dead 
with fright. You have not the slightest spark 
of courage.’ 

“She did not really want for courage ; she 
had plenty. She did not want for soul ; hers 
was a heart of gold, monsieur, I assure you. 
I returned to my proposition. ‘Good God! 
what makes you determine to remain here ? 
If you will have to undergo suffering in con- 
sequence of making your escape, it all only 
comes to the same thing. You cannot be 


only to enhance the enjoyment of her present 
life, and soon regained her health and her 
fresh complexion ; and I, beholding her so 
handsome, so happy, so grateful,for my atten- 
tions, beeame more attached to her than ever, 
What an excellent girl she was, monsieur! 
Let those who can, explain the matter, but I 
| found that she could sing, dance, and play the 
guitar. I was careful not to let the neigh- 
bouring landowners catch sight of her; for 
how was I to prevent their gossiping, even 
without their meaning to do us any harm ? 
| But I had a friend, quite an intimate friend, 
|his name is Gornostaéf Pantelei—don’t you 
know him ? 

“we No.’ 

“Gornostaéf was quite charmed with her ; 








worse off anywhere than you are in this wild | he kissed her hands as he would have done to 
and desert spot. I am certain that this brute|a handsome lady, [ assure you. I confess 
of an elder kicks you and gives you blows of| that Gornostaéf was quite a different sort of 
the fist for the mere pleasure of bullying and| man to me—he was a man of learning—he 
beating some one.’ |had read all Pouchkine through—and when 

“ Matréna blushed deeply and ground her| he conversed with Matréna and myself, there 
teeth. She made no reply ; then, thinking of| we were, all ears, devouring his discourse 
the consequences of her flight, were she to| with open mouth. He taught my little Ma- 
take that decided step, she turned pale, and | tréna to write—he was a very original fellow. 
said, ‘If I run away, I shall bring misfortune | As for me, I set her up with such a wardrobe 
on everyone belonging to me.’—‘ How so? Do/| that she might, in point of dress, have check- 
you believe they would persecute your whole| mated his excellence the governor's wife. 
family ? Would they send your relations into | She had, especially, a manteau of raspberry- 
banishment ?’—‘In the first place, my brother | coloured velvet, with a collar and lining of 





would be certainly sent here in my stead ;| black fox fur—ah! how well she looked in 


and what a cruel lot that would be for him!’—| that! A Moscow madame made that man- 
‘But your father ?’—‘ My father would not | teau, in the newest fashion, with a waist to it. 
be sent away; my lady has only one good | Many were the days when, from morning till 
tailor belonging to her, and that is he’—/ night, I was occupied with ove single idea, 
‘Ah! that’s allright,then. And your brother,| namely, how to procure her some great 
you may be sure, would not remain long in| pleasure. And, will you believe it, when I 
the Steppe. Your father would urge every | loaded her with presents, it was only for the 
day that the lad, at least, has not committed sake of seeing her dance with joy, blush with 
any crime; he would beg for his release, and| delight, try on the dresses or ornaments, 
he would be soon sent back again.’—‘ Perhaps | advance towards me radiant with satisfaction, 
it might turn out so; but you, you—they| bend smiling before me, and, at last, throw 


would make you responsible—they would 
bring you into trouble. I would sooner die 
than be the cause of what might happen.’— 
‘As to that, that’s my affair, dear girl, and 
not yours.’ 

“She turned and re-turned her objections 
over and over again, but she already began to 
hesitate. I carried her off, not this time, but 
after another visit. I arrived one night with 
my chariot ; she had taken her resolution, and 
I drove away with her. 

“ Did she step into your chariot of her own 
free will?” I asked of M. Karataéf. 

“Entirely of her own free will. I reached 
home next day at dusk, and I installed her in 
her new abode. My house consisted of eight 
rooms in all, and I employed only a very small 
number of persons in my service. My people, 
I may tell you without the slightest scruple, 
respected me, and were so devoted to me that, 
I declare, they would not have betrayed me 
for all the wealth in the world. I was singu- 


her arms round my neck, 

“Her father Koulik, I cannot tell how, got 
wind of the affair, and strongly denied the 
truth of it to everyone that mentioned it. 
But he came secretly to see us, his daughter, 
and myself. Youcan imagine how we treated 
him. He shed a good many tears of pleasure, 
and departed mysteriously as he came. In 
this way, we spent five months; I need not 
tell you that [ should have liked it to last 
our whole lives long. But I was born an ex- 
ceedingly unlucky fellow ”— 

“What bad luck occurred to you after: 
wards ?” I inquired with sympathy, observing 
that he was in some sort embarrassed at 
having talked about himself so long. 

“ All my happiness went to the devil,” he 
answered, making a gesture of renunciation 
of very familiar use in Russia by all except 
persons of education who have travelled or 
who habitually frequent the saloons of the 
three capitals—a gesture which commences 
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by a rapid movement, and ends by dropping 
the hand like a victim, “And I was the 
cause of her misery. 

“ One of Matréna’s greatest delights was to 
take long sledge drives. I used to gratify her 
taste in the evening, at an hour when we ran 
the least risk of meeting any one that knew 
us. Once, with the intention of making a 
good long excursion, we selected an incom- 
parably beautiful day. It was clear frosty 
weather, there was a splendid sunset, and not 
a breath of wind. We started. Matréna took 
the reins: and I, satisfied and thinking of 
other things, scarcely looked which way she 
was driving. And where should she go but 
take the road to Koukouéfka, her mistress’s 
great village. Yes; there we were, almost 
at Koukouéfka. I said to Matréna, ‘ You 
mad-cap girl, where are you going to?’ She 
looked at me over her shoulder and smiled. 
I thought to myself she has a mind, for once, 
at least, in her life, to enjoy the unknown 
pleasure of indulging in a little bravado— 
what a child she is! It is such capital fun— 
a single once—only onee—to drive full speed 
past the seigneural abode, in an equipage and 
dress only used by nobles, and to dash in style 
through a place where formerly Oh! it is 
a great temptation !—and I was weak enough 
to allow her to do it. 

“We approached the village rapidly—my 
splendid tore-horse flew away with us—the 
two side-horses rattled on like a couple of 
whirlwinds. We could already see the cross 
and the roof of the church. Meanwhile on 
the road before us there was an old green 
close-earriage, creeping like a tortoise, behind 
which there stood a tall footman. It was the 
great lady who, by an extraordinary chance, 
was taking a short evening drive. The mere 
circumstance of meeting them made me un- 
easy enough. But Matréna urged the horses 
on straight towards the heavy equipage, 
whose coachman became considerably alarmed 
at the approach of the high-spirited troika, 
which seemed as if it must inevitably dash 
down upon his team like an avalanche. He 
tried to make way for this fabulous object, 
which his advanced age prevented him from 
distinguishing very clearly; he pulled the 
bridle too zealously, and upset the carriage in 
a shallow ditch lined with green turf. The 
glass of the coach door was smashed—the 


lady screamed—the humble companion called | 


to the coachman to stop his horses—and we— 
we made our escape at the top of our speed, 
We went as quick as the horses could carry 
us; but, 1 thought, there will be some squab- 
bling about this business. I was a great fool 
to let her go to Koukouéfka, 

“Fancy, Monsieur, that the old everlasting 
and her green protegée had recognised Ma- 
tréna and myself. The lady brought a com- 
plaint against me, in which it was stated that 
a runaway serf-girl, from her establishment, 
was living in concealment in the house of the 
noble landed-propreitor, Karataéf. In making 
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this complaint, she found means to induce 
the police to take the matter up. The second 
day after our prank was played, the isprav- 
nik, the police-captain, came to my house. 
This ispravnik was well known to me; his 
name was Stépane Serghéitch Kouzovkine, a 
good sort of man. An ispravnik a good sort 
of man! You understand—a very bad sort 
of man. 

“ Kouzovkine came, walked in, and said to 
me, ‘ Well, Peotre Pétrovitch, now, now, now! 
—and how comes all this about ? Consider, 
the responsibility is great, and the laws re- 
specting it are clear.—‘I am aware of it, 
Stépane Serghéitch; no doubt; no doubt. 
We must talk the matter over. But you have 
come a good long way ; you will eat a little 
bit of something, first of all.’ 

“He consented to partake of luncheon; but 
as soon as he had taken the edge off his 
appetite, he said, ‘Justice must have its 
course, Peotro Pétrovitch, as you know your- 
self.’—‘ Ah ! yes, yes, justiee! But, just tell 
me,—I have been told that you have an old 
black mare. You must chop me her with 
my Lampourdos. Will that suit your views ? 
But there is no such thing at all, at all, in 
my house, as any girl by the name of Ma- 
tréna Fedorovna.—‘ Ah! Peotre Pétrovitch, 
the girl is in your hands ; and you know very 
well that we do not live in Switzerland. As 
to chopping your horse, Lampourdos, there is 
no objection to that; but after the other 
day’s upset, you know, one might take him 
at once, without a word about any chop— 
Ha, ha, ha, ha!’—In spite of this bitter- 
sweet pleasantry, I managed to get rid of 
him, for a few days at least. 

“The old lady became more ‘and more 
inveterate against me. ‘It will cost me ten 
thousand rubles (sixteen hundred pounds 
sterling), but that I will have justice done 
me of those turtle doves.—The whole secret 
of her implacability, monsieur, was, that the 
day when I first called upon her, as soon as 
she saw me she determined to marry me 
to her green young lady. My refusal, which 
was afterwards repeated, excited her thus 
to make war to the knife. Those rich country 
ladies, who are eaten up with ennui in their 
manorial domains, are capable of entertain- 
ing the strangest fancies. This one did me 


‘a deal of harm, She made me spend im- 


mense sums of money, which, after all, 
procured me truces of but short dura- 
tion, I had considerable trouble in hiding 
Matréna from all sorts of prying eyes. Scores 
of snares were laid to trap me, and it is a 
miracle that I did not fall into some of them. 
I was tracked whichever way I went, exactly 
like a wretched hare. 

“T fell into debt; I lost my sleep, and I 
lost my health. One night, I was lying on 
my bed, and, not being able to sleep, I 
thought to myself, Gracious Heaven! what 
horrible crime have I committed, that I 
should be made to suffer in this way? What 
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can I do, if I cannot cease loving her: for I 
am quite sure that is above my strength ? 
—I heard footsteps in my chamber. It was 
Matréna. I had secluded her temporarily in 
a farm which belonged to me, two versts off. 

“T was alarmed at seeing her, supposing 
that some one had driven her away from 
thence, and I questioned her, under that 
impression. ‘No,’ she said, ‘no one has been 
to disturb me at Boubnova ; but things can- 
not go on in this way, my dear Peotre Pétro- 
vitch. Your situation is deplorable ; and 1 
cannot see you any longer in such a state as 
this. My friend, you know that I can never 
forget the fourteen months of happiness 
which I owe to your affection; but the 
moment has at last arrived when it becomes 
my duty to bid you adieu.’ 

“*What are you talking about ? What do 
you mean by bidding me adieu? Why need 
you bid me adieu ?’—‘Think only of your 
own welfare and of your own health. As for 
me, I have known, though only for a little 
while, a degree of happiness of which my 
equals are ignorant. must now go where 
duty calls me. I mean to yield myself up to 
my mistress’s authority.’—‘I tell you, I'll have 
you imprisoned in the attics! Do you mean 
to be the death of me? Do you mean to 
break my heart with grief? Speak, then. 
Look at me. What is the cause of this new 


idea ?’—‘I will not remain with you any 
longer, to be a cause of misery to you—per- 


haps of ruin. I know what your sufferings 
are—I witness them.’ ” 

Here Peotre Pétrovitch burst into sobs. 
As soon as he recovered himself he hastened 
to finish his story.—* Well, what do you say 
to that?” he continued, striking the table 
with his fist, and knitting his brows, while 
the tears which he could not master still ran 
down his inflamed cheeks.—* The wretched 
girl went and gave herself up. She went 
away on foot that very night. She presented 
herself as a suppliant at her lady’s door, 
and—” 

“ And what did they do to poor Matréna?” 
IT asked. 

M. Karataéf’s only answer was the gesture 
which is susceptible of a variety of interpre- 
tations, which I have already alluded to in 
the course of this narrative. 


MISPRINTS. 


Ir the art of printing be one of the most 
useful inventions which the world has known, 
the art of misprinting is certainly one of the 
most ingenious. Misprinting, in its best—or 
worst—acceptation, does not simply consist in 
mere blundering, but in blundering so pecu- 
liarly as exactly to invert the sense of the 
original, and make a writer say the reverse 
of what he intended. There is one notice- 
able feature beyond all the rest in errors of the 
press: they occur in the very places where 
they most affect the context. 
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Ménage accounts for this very naturally. 
He says :—“If you desire that no mistakes 
shall appear in the works which you publish, 
never send well-written copy to the priuter, 
for in that case the manuscript is given to 
young apprentices, who make a thousand 
errors, while, on the other hand, that which 
is difficult to read, is dealt with by the master 
printers.” This is an experience which authors 
very soon acquire; many of them agree so 
thoroughly with the learned Frenchman, as 
to imagine, apparently, that the worse they 
write, the better they will be printed; and 
that the printer, like a great general or a 
celebrated beauty, does not care for too easy 
a conquest: give him a difficulty to overcome, 
and he summons all his energies to contend 
with it ; but make the path easy for him, and 
straightway he walks into a slough. 

As to the places where misprints inevitably 
occur, that is a fatality apart from all con- 
siderations of good or bad writing. No cali- 
graphic precautions can guard against them. 
It is a question of pure chance whether, when 
you intend to be particularly clear and em- 
phatic, you may not be made extremely 
muddy and inconclusive. Much depends, per- 
haps, on the printer’s opinionof your grammar 
and punctuation ; but, some have held that 
typographical errors are fore-doomed. A 
Mohammedan says:—‘It is written,” and 
submits calmly to his fate; a Christian 
author in a similar fix, exclaims :—“It is 
printed,” and is neither calm nor resigned. 
It is of no use to tell him that “ Things 
without remedy should be without regard.” 
He belongs to an irritable race who, in 
such matters, never forget nor forgive. Of 
all the mistakes that are committed in this 
world, a misprint is the most indelible. A 
lady may make a false step; a gentleman’s 
memory may be treacherous, and lead him to 
suppose himself (commercially and autogra- 
phically) somebody else ; all sorts of moral 
mishaps may chance ; but these things are re- 
trievable ; there is always adoor open for repen- 
tance, or the exercise of greater discretion. But 
a misprint is a fixture that cannot be removed. 
The book that contains it goes forth to the 
uttermost parts of the earth: its track is lost, 
though its existence be beyond a doubt. You 
try to call in the present edition—and fail ; 
and you fail for this reason chiefly, that 
thorough-going book collectors set an addi- 
tional value on an imperfect copy; it is so 
pleasant to think that an author’s reputation 
isat theirmercy. ‘To print a list of errata is, 
in nine cases out of ten, only to advertise your 
misfortunes in the most conspicuous manner, 
If you satisfy the public that the mistake was 
another’s—a result by no means certain— 
you never can shut your eyes to the fact that 
the disfigurement will last as long as the 
paper on which it is impressed. Therefore, 
your implacability against the printer. 

It is a painful but natural consequence of 
enormous reprinting, but in nowork have so 
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many faults been perpetrated as in the 
Bible. 

Pope Sixtus the Fifth caused an edition 
of the Vulgate to be published in Rome, in 
tifteen hundred and ninety, every proof of 
which he had carefully‘corrected himself ; and, 
at the end of the volume he affixed a bull, by 
which he excommunicated any one who 
should venture to make any alteration in the 
text. This bull caused a great deal of amuse- 
ment,—for the Bible was found to be full of 
mistakes ; and the Pope, in consequence, was 
obliged to suppress the edition. A copy of it 
is a great rarity, and of course fetches a high 
price. Brunet, in his“ Manuel du Libraire,” 
says that a large-paper copy was disposed of 
at the sale of Camus de Limare for twelve 
hundred and ten francs. I dare say it would 
fetch a great deal more at Sotheby’s, at the 
present moment. The English Bibles contain 
several remarkable misprints. The edition of 
sixteen hundred and thirty-four, printed in 
London, has, in the Twelfth Psalm, “The 
fool hath said in his heart there is God,” 
instead of “there is no God.” This edition 


was suppressed by order of the King. In 
another London edition (sixteen hundred and 
fifty-three, in quarto), we read, “In order 
that all the world should perceive the means 
of arriving at worldly riches,” insiead of | 
“godly riches.” The editions of Field, the 
printer to the University of Cambridge in 


the seventeenth century, are full of misprints. 
It is said that he received a present of fifteen 
hundred pounds from the Independents to 
print “ye” for “we,” in the sixth verse of the 
third chapter of the Acts, in order to make it 
appear that the right of choosing their 
pastors emanated from the people, and not 
from the Apostles :—“ Wherefore, brethren, 
look ye out among you seven men of honest 


report, full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, | 
whom ye (we) may appoint over this busi- | 


ness.” In the same Bible, in Corinthians 
(I. vi. 9), we find, “Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall (not) inherit the kingdom 
of God,”—omitting the second “not.” <At 
the Clarendon Press, in sixteen hundred and 
seventeen, a Bible was printed which was 
known as the Vinegar Bible, on account of 
the title of the twentieth chapter of St. Luke, 
in which “Parable of the Vineyard” is 
rinted “ Parable of the Vinegar.” To show 
10ow dangerous it is to assert infallibility 
while correcting the press, I may mention 
that in the Curiosités Bibliographiques (a 
searce book, though published in Paris only 
in eighteen hundred and forty-seven), from 
whence I have derived several of the above- 
noticed misprints, the word “vinegar” is 
printed “vinegard.” The omission of the 
negative has occurred more than once in 
printing the Seventh Commandment. This 
happened with an edition published in the 
reign of Charles the First ; and for making 
it, the printers were summoned before the 
High Commission, and fined three thousand 
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pounds. The same omission occurred in the 
thirty-fourth edition of the Bible, printed at 
Halle, which was confiscated, and is now a 
great biblical rarity. All scriptural mis- 
prints are not, as we have seen in the case of 
Field, the result of accident. There is an- 
other on record, which betrays a deep and— 
may I add ?—a most nefarious design. It was 
the design of a printer’s widow in Germany 
to upset the whole system of the domestic 
economy. A new edition of the Bible was 
being printed in her house; and, one night 
when all the workmen were absent, she rose 
from her comfortless couch (a German bed 
always is comfortless, lie in it how you will), 
and proceeded to the printing-room, there to 
tamper with the type and falsify a text that had 
caused her much trouble. Her defunct spouse 
had, without doubt, given her frequent cause 
to protest in her heart against that sentence 
of woman’s subjection which is pronounced 
upon Eve in the third chapter of Genesis. 
To rescue her sex from its false position, she 
resolved to alter the relative positions of the 
parties, and taking out the first two letters 
of the word “herr,” cunningly replaced them 
by “na.” By this means the decree ran, 
“And he shall be thy Foon (narr),” instead 
of “he shall be thy torp (herr).” This sub- 
stitution, though submitted to in domestic 
life—as, I dare say, was the case—was not 
suffered to pass unpunished by those who 
were in authority, and the widow was burnt 
for heresy. Some copies of this edition are 
said to have been secreted, and are possibly 
to be found in the private libraries of a few 
strong-minded women. 

But, besides the Bible, there are many 


|other works whose basis is religion, which 


have been treated so carelessly by the printer, 
as almost to justify, the supposition that has 
been more than once entertained, of diabolic 
interference. A work intituled Missz ac Mis- 
salis Anatomia, printed in fifteen hundred 
and sixty-two, contains one hundred and 
sixty-eightpages in octavo, and errata occupy- 
ing fifteen pages. The compiler of the errata, 
to excuse their number, relates the various 
artifices resorted to by the devil to frustrate 
the good effects which the book would have 
caused, “When the work was printed,” he 
says, “that cursed Satan made use of all his 
tricks, and succeeded in disfiguring it by so 
many mistakes (for certain passages contain 
no sense at all, and others give exactly the 
contrary meaning to that intended) in order 
to prevent the pious from reading it, or to 
weary its readers so effectually that none, with- 
out extreme disgust, could get to the end of the 
volume. Even before the manuscript was 
placed in the printer’s hands, this same Satan 
threw it in the dirt, and it was so defaced 
with wet and mud, that the writing was 
almost effaced, and whole pages were entirely 
spoilt. Besides, the book was so terribly 
torn, that not only was it impossible to read 
it, but it could not be opened without the 
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leaves separating from each other. There- 
fore, in order to remedy these artifices of 
Satan, it has been found necessary, after 
printing, to go entirely through the work, and 
set down all the mistakes, notwithstanding 
their great number.” I am very much in- 
clined to think that the devil who threw this 
book in the mud, was the printer’s devil. 

The fate of Cardinal Bellarmine’s Contro- 
versies, was even worse than that of the 
Anatomy of Missals, although his eminence 
refrained from ascribing it to diabolical agency. 
Being vexed at perceiving, on close examina- 
tion, that numberless errors existed in all the 
editions of the work in question, he had a 
manuscript copy made which was entirely 
free from faults, and confided it toa printer 
ut Venice, with the strictest injunctions to be 
careful and correct. His precautions, however, 
were useless, and he found himself under the 
necessity of publishing a book intituled, Reeog- 
nitio Librorum Omnium Roberti Bellarmini, 
(Ingoldstadt, sixteen hundred and eight, in 
octavo), in which he pointed out all the mis- 
takes that had been made in the Venetian 
edition. The errata oecupied eighty-eight 
pages by itself. The author complains bit- 
terly in his preface, that in more than forty 
places the printer has made him say “ yes,” for 
“no,” and “no” for “yes.” Another learned 
man, the Dominican F. Garcia, found yet a 
lower deep than Cardinal Bellarmine. He 
published in fifteen hundred and seventy- 
eight, in quarto, a list of the mistakes which 
had crept into the existing impression of the 
Trance of St. Thomas. It occupied a hundred 
and eleven pages. While on the subject of 
mistakes by wholesale, I may mention the 
first edition of the works of Pico de la Miran- 
dola, published at Strasburg in fifteen hundred 
and seven, in folio. It contains a list of errata 
of fifteen pages ; “the most,” says Chevillier, 
“that I ever remember to have seen in so 
small a volume.” It was not that mistakes 
abounded beeause of the novelty of the art of 
printing, for, nearly a eentury and a half after 
its invention, it appears that the works printed 
in Paris were so incorrect as to elicit the 
animadversion of the Government. In issuing 
a series of regulations to the librarians of that 
capital in sixteen hundred and forty-nine, the 
department charged with the superintendence 
of printed works, observes: “There are so 
few good books primted in Paris, and what 
are printed there are evidently so greatly 
neglected, both on account of the bad paper 
and the want of care in printing, that it may 
truly be considered a national shame, and an 
injury to the state.” Paris has long been free 
from the reproach of inaccuracy, though there 
is still something to amend in a general way 
with respect to the quality of the paper. 

Commend me, however, for bad materials, to 
the country in which printing originated. I 
have before me, amongst other German books 
which closely resemble it, a copy of Ebers’s 
large Worterbuch, published at Leipsic, in 
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seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, that 
seems, from the colour and texture of the 
leaves, to have been printed on old blankets 
liberally interwoven with glistening frag- 
ments of straw. But, perhaps, in a Dictionary 
a little chaff is allowable, 

The greatest printers have always been 
distinguished, not only by the beauty of their 
type, but by the correctness of its appli- 
anee. Aldus Minutius, in the supplication 
whieh he addressed to Pope Leo the Tenth 
(prefixed to his edition of Plato, in fifteen 
hundred and thirteen), says that he experi- 
enced so much regret when he discovered 
mistakes in his editions, that he would wil- 
lingly, if he could, correct every one of them 
at the cost of a crown of gold each. And, 
after all, he would not have expended any 
very large sam, for accuracy is as valuable a 
feature of the Aldine editions, as the clear- 
ness and delicacy of the printing. ‘The 
Errata of the Commentaries on the Latin 
language, by Etienne Dolet, indicate only 
eight mistakes, although the work is in two 
volumes folio. Only three appear in the 
treatise of Budzeus, De Asse, printed by Vas- 
cosan; and, if the Scaligeriana is to be 
trusted, Cardan’s treatise, De Subtilitate, by 
the same, in fifteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
contains not a single misprint. These statis- 
tics, however, are somewhat dull: let me 
turn to a more lively branch of the subject. 

A very notable misprint is to be found 
in the works of Rabelais, which very nearly 
got him into trouble. The monks and 
doctors of theology, furious against him 
on account of the vituperative epithets by 
which he assailed them, eagerly sought in his 
works for the means of convicting him of 
heresy. A council was held at the Sorbonne, 
and the twenty-second and twenty-third chap- 
ters of the third book of the Pantagruel were 
selected as the piéces de conviction (proofs 
against him). The former of these, which isa 
sermon, after the usual fashion of Panurge, 
against the mendicant friars, contained—they 
decreed—in one word, twice repeated there, 
and once im the latter chapter, the entire 
principle of Atheism. It was the substitu- 
tion by the printer of “asne ” for “ ame ”— 
“ass” for “soul.” These are the passages : 
“ Tl ha grievement peché. Son asne s’en va & 
trente mille panerées de diables.” (“ He has 
grievously sinned ; his ass is sent to thirty 
thousand paniers-full of devils.”) “Il est 
par la vertus beuf, hérétique. Je dy héré- 
tique formé, hérétique clavelé, hérétique 
bruslable comme une belle petite horo- 
loge. Son asnes’en va & trente mille cha- 
retées des diables.” (“ He is, by the vertus 
beeuf (an untranslateable oath) a heretic. I 
say a heretic formed with the rot,* a heretic 


* Hérétique clavelé has literally this signification ; but 
wt has a special punning allusion to Clavelier (or Cla- 
vele), a clockmaker of La Rochelle, who was burnt for 
heresy, together with a wooden clock which he had 
made, 
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fit for burning like a pretty little clock. His | employ the word fatum or fata im any work. 
ass is sent to thirty thousand cart-loads of} An author desirous of using the latter word, 
devils.”) “Au moins s'il perd le corps et | adroitly invented this scheme: he had printed 
la vie; qu’il ne damne son asne.” (“ At in his book facta, and in the errata he put 





least, though he lose both body and life, let 
him not damn his ass.”) On these grounds the 
doctors of the Sorbonne formally denounced 
Rabelais to Francis the First, and requested 
permission to prosecute the author. In all 
matters of heresy Francis was as severe as an 
inquisitor-general ; but, in this instance, he re- 
solved to judge for himself before he handed 
over his favourite writer to the tender mercies 
ofthe Dominicans. He had not then read the 
offending chapters, and caused the book to 
be placed in the hands of the most learned 
and accurate reader in the kingdom, himself 
carefully listening the while, to detect the 
heretical passages. He failed to discover 
them, and no proceedings consequently were 
taken against Rabelais, who, in the epistle at 
the head of the fourth book, dedicated to the 
Cardinal de Chatillon, ridicules his principal 
accuser, whom he calls a_ serpent - eater 
(mangeur de serpens) for founding a charge 
of mortal heresy on the insertion of an N 
instead of an M, through the fault and 
negligence of the printers. ‘There is, how- 
ever, very good reason for supposing that the 
misprint was intentional. If so, poor Etienne 
Dolet, who could print so well, suffered for 
it shortly afterwards, when, at the stake, he 
expiated less doubtful heretical opinions. 
Foiled in their endeavours, the enemies of 
Rabelais, at a later period, shifted their 
ground, and unable to convict him according 
to the letter of his writings, attacked their 
spirit, accusing him of double meaning. How- 
ever open to the charge, Rabelais defended 
himself in a very grave and pious tone, and 
succeeded in persuading Henry the Third, to 
whom the accusation was addressed, to take 
off the interdict, which for a long time pre- 
vented the continuation of the Pantagruel. 
Erasmus was a sufferer also, both on 
account of misprints and misinterpreted 
meanings. The Faculty of Theology of Paris 
censured him for an unlucky mistake made 
by his printer in the paraphrase of the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew, where “amore 


\‘for facta, read fata’” A more amusing 
instance of misprinting by design is told ot 
Searron, though in which edition of his works 
T am unable to say, as it is not to be found in 
that published at Amsterdam in seventeen 
hundred and twelve, or in the Paris edition 
of seventeen hundred and nineteen ; but it is 
too likely not to be true. He had composed 
a poetical epistle, which, as the subject fully 
admitted of it, he dedicated to Guillemette, 
the female dog of his sister (“ A Guillemette, 
| chienne de masceur”) ; but having quarrelled 
with his relation, he maliciously put into the 
errata, “au lieu de ‘ chienne de ma sceur’ (‘ fe- 
male dog of my sister’), lisez ‘ma chienne de 
{sceur’ (‘my female dog ofa sister ’).” A more 
recent intentional misprint occurred in Bel- 
gium, two or three years before the events of 
eighteen hundred and thirty. Amongst those 
who mainly prepared tae way for the revolu- 
tion which was to expel the House of Orange, 
were a number of young litterati, who, the 
better to carry out the object they had in 
view, purehased the Courrier des Pays Bas, 
—at that time a very influential newspaper. 
They did not make any immediate change in 
the personnel of the editorship, but retained 
the editor, who was a Frenchman, and a 
Jesuit into the bargain. In a short time, 
however, they found that the articles which 
he wrote militated against their policy; and 
|they limited his contributions to the feuille- 
ton. The ex-editor accordingly became de- 
sirous of informing his friends at a distance 
of the change that had taken place ; and he 
made the newspaper itself the medium of 
communication,—not directly, but after this 
fashion. The motto of the Courrier des Pays 
Bas was, “Est modus in rebus,” from the 
well-known line in Horace ; and the Jesuit, 
to make it apparent that there was a hitch 
somewhere, substituted “nodus” (a knot), for 
“modus” (a manner); and for three weeks 
the paper was published daily before the 
me was discovered, 

o one in England feels disposed to advo- 








singulari” appeared instead of “more singu-| cate the censorship of the press ; but if one 
lari ;” and he was accused of confining theo-| of its functions, as the duty is performed in 
logy to Germany, because they chose to read| Spain, were exercised here, it might not be 
in that sense a passage in his Enchiridion, in| amiss, A few errors which have occasionally 
which he praised the “Germanam aposto-| startled the town would not then have been 
lorum theologiam,” or genuine (not German) | committed. In Spain, says Chevillier, there 
apostolic theology. It was scarcely less a|has long been established a police for the 
crime in their eyes that he should, in the} correction of the press, by means of which it 
Lord’s Prayer, have substituted “peccata”| is attempted to oblige printers to be vigilant 
for “debita.” and make fewer mistakes. Before permitting 

“Besides the ordinary errata,” says D’Israeli| the sale of a book, it is examined by the 
the elder, “ which happen in printing a work, | censor, who compares the printed copy with 
others have been purposely committed, in| the manuscript, and marks all the misprints, 
order that the errata may contain what is| The errata which he has made is then pre- 
not permitted to appear in the body of the| fixed to the first sheet, and the censor’s sig- 
work, Wherever the Inquisition had power,| nature is attached to a statement, which 
particularly at Rome, it was not allowed to} declares that, except the mistakes indicated, 
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the book is faithfully printed. This kind of| thither the salubrity of the air. That establishment 
attestation is also found in some French works, | will avoid to all travellers, visitors, of that sepult city 
In a few are found the names of the correctors, | #"4 to the artists (willing draw the antiquities) a great 








The police of the press in Madrid appear to 
be less particular in their relations with 
foreign countries ; for, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, all the printed envelopes of the 
Madrid papers which were sent to the editor 
of the Daily News ran as follows :— “She 
Edictor of the dacly Nevves, 90 Heet Streez.” 
I must record, in honour of the ingenious post- 
man who was charged with conveying them to 
their destination, that they never miscarried. 
Allowance must, however, be made for 
rinters who have to exercise their art ina 
anguage unfamiliar to them. I, therefore, 
am not so highly irritated as some authors 
of my acquaintance, when I find,'in French 
words where 2 and w occur, that the wrong 
letter is invariably selected by the English 
typographer. French authors are not I hope 
so susceptible in this matter as they are 
in most others, or I should greatly pity the 
frantic state of rage into which they ought to 
be thrown at the way in which the British 
tongue is mutilated in print when they 
attempt a quotation from our literature. 
met with one the other day, in a late number 


of the Revue des Deux Mondces, where the) 


alteration of a single letter produced a very 
ludicrous effect. The writer, being senti- 
mental, and at Venice, was disposed to quote 
Byron, and began with the first line of the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold. He probably 


wrote it correctly enough, but the printer | 


rendered it as follows: 
J stood at Venice on the bridge of sighs. 


Now when a man says J. did so and so, one 
thinks that Jones, or Jackson, or Johnson 
did it, but if the subject be poetical, I leave 
you to imagine what becomes of the poetry. 
Anglo-French is ridiculous enough, but I am | 
inclined to think that French-English is even 


more so. 
cordiale, I shall not cite any examples just 


now, but as I am not withheld by the same | 


scruples in regard to the dominions of King 
Bomba, let me give the following specimen 
of Neapolitan English, which was copied not 


long ago from a printed advertisement in one | 


of the Neapolitan newspapers. It is necessary 
to observe that the word “ Fine-Hok” cor- 
responded to “ Belle-vue” in the French of 
the parallel (explanatory) column, but it was 
not stated that cabaret in the one language, 
and pot-house in the other, would have 
better expressed the true character of the 
establishment. 

Restorative Hotel Fine Hok kept by Frank Prosperi 
facing the military quarter at Pompeii. That Hotel 
open since a very few days is renowned for the cleanless 
of the apartments and linen for the exactness of the 
service and for the excellence of the true French 
cookery. Being situated at proximity of that regene- 
ration, it will be propitious to receive families, whatever, 
which wiil desire to reside alternatively into that town 
to visit the monuments now found and to breathe 


For fear of disturbing the entente | 


disorder occasioned by tardy and expensive contour of 

| the iron whay people will find equally thither a com- 
| plete sortment of stranger wines and of the kingdom, 
| hot and cold baths, stables, coach-houses, the whole at 
| very moderated prices. Now all the applications and 
endeavours of the Hoste will tend always to correspond 
| to the tastes and desires of their customers which will 
require without doubt to him into that town the repu- 
tation whome, he is ambitious. 


| These Bellevues, or Belvederes, are dangerous 
things to meddle with. A lady of my ac- 
| quaintance once saw an announcement in the 
window of an hotel at Basle that it possessed 
|“ A Belvedere that likes to take a walk.” 
Foreign editions of English books abound 
in misprints, though very frequently they are 
| not mere errors of the press, but arise from 
| editorial misconception of the real meaning. 
/I have a small pocket edition of Childe 
| Harold, published by Campe of Nuremberg, 
in which occur the following variorum 
|readings. In canto three, stanza eighty-two, 
| are these lines :— 
| They made themselves a fearful monument 
The wreck of old opinions—things which grew, 
Breathed from the breath of time : 


Fearful is printed frightful, and breath bird. 
Again, in stanza one hundred and eighty-one, 
canto four, where the poet, apostrophising the 
ocean, says of the oak leviathans that sail on 
| it, “ These are thy toys”—for this last word 
the German printer substituted tops, by 
which, I confess, I was at first rather puzzled, 
, until it struck me that whip-tops or peg-tops 
|must have been in his mind’s eye when he 
thought of ships becoming the sport of wind 
|and wave. Before Byron is dismissed, I must 
speak of one of the strangest misprints that, 
| perhaps, has ever occurred ; for it was com- 
mitted without being discovered by the 
author—sensitive as we know he was—or by 
the public who have, for years, admiringly 
quoted the lines. The stanza which follows 
the one last cited runs thus :— 


Thy shores are empires, chang’d in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are-they? 
Thy waters wasted them when they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; 

A skilful critic was, very recently, 
reading this passage, and when he came to 
“Thy waters wasted them,” he paused, 
Wasted what? Where is it on record that 
the Mediterranean sea has wasted the shores 
that surround it? What part of the coast— 
European, Asiatic, or African—has been 
overwhelmed by the tide, and then left deso- 
late? The ruins of Tyre are still a landmark ; 
the rock of Salamis still overlooks the wave ; 
the site of Carthage remains. Tyrants may 
have wasted those shores, but the waters 
never. There must, then, be some mistake. 
Could the critic have access to the original 
manuscript? It was produced and examined: 
and, as much to the surprise of all present as, 

















Charles Dickens.) 


I dare say, it will be to the public, the faulty 
line ran thus :— 


Thy waters washed them power when they were free, 
And many a tyrant since, 


The MS. of another of Byron’s poems rec- 
tifies a misprint which has been allowed to 
pass current in all the hitherto published 
editions of hisworks, It occurs in the Prisoner 
of Chillon :-— 

And thus together, yet apart, 
Fetter’d in hand, but pin’d in heart 


For pin’d, read join’d, which completes the 
antithesis, 

An author may sometimes be indebted for 
an idea to his printer. The story that is told 
of Malherbe is a case in point. In his cele- 
brated epistle to Du Perrier, whose daughter’s 
name was Rosette, he had written :—* Et 
Rosette a vécu ce que vivent les roses.” 
(“ And Rosette has lived as the roses live.”) 
But the printer, who found the MS. difficult 
to read, put Roselle instead of Rosette. | 
Malherbe, reading the proof, was struck by 
the change, and modified his verse as follows:— | 
“Et Rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses.” | 
(“ And a Rose, she has lived as the roses live.” | 
‘Che comparison to the rose in the first instance 
adds greatly to the beauty of the image. 

Misprinted dates occur very often, and 
sometimes cause considerable confusion in the | 
reader’s mind. In the last number of the 





Quarterly Review, in a review very admirably | 


written, of the account of Corsica, by Grego- | 
rovius, mention is made of Sampiero, the 
famous Corsican Condottiero. He was, says 
the reviewer, “born A.D. 1498 at Bastelica, a 
village in the mountains near Aiaccio.” 
After speaking of his military services in 
Italy, he adds :—“ While thus acquiring dis- 
tinction in foreign countries, he was not un- 
mindful of his own, He returned home in| 
1597, and his reputation as a soldier supplying 
the place of titles and ancestry, won for him 
a noble bride—Vannina, daughter and heiress 
of Francis Ornano, a principal noble of the | 
island.” Vannina must have had a singular 
taste to select for her bridegroom a gentleman 
of the mature age of ninety-nine. I must 
observe that there is nothing in the context 
which helps one to affix the right date, 
though it is afterwards said that he died in 
fifteen hundred and sixty-seven, exactly thirty 
years before he married his blooming bride, | 
whom, in the meantime, he murdered. 
Misprints of this description make people do | 
strange things after theirdeaths. Inareview 
which I saw lately in a weekly paper, re- 
ference is made to a very pleasant letter trom 
Swift to Arbuthnot, giving an excellent 
account of the mode of life of the former. It} 
is dated (by the printer) “on or about 1773,” | 
from which it would appear that it was| 
written by the ghost of Swift to the ghost of | 
Arbuthnot, the former having died in| 
seventeen hundred and forty-five, and the 
latter in seventeen hundred and thirty-three. 
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}of morality.” 


|be met with. 
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What makes this misprint the more absurd 


is, that the letter consists chiefly of details 
respecting eating and drinking and the cheap- 
ness of living—not in the other world, but in 
Ireland. The Builder, a few weeks since, or 
the Globe quoting the paragraph, says that 
what Raffaelle did in his “brief life” was 
“marvellous.” So it was, but then Raffaelle 
did not live, as the paragraph stated, to be 
fifty-seven years of age. Here it is easy to 
rectify the error, the words being in figures, 
and a five inserted in the place of a three. 
But it only shows how careful you should be 
in your commeuts when your printers are 
apt to stumble. Apropos of the Globe, the 
following passage appeared in its impression 
of January, the eighteenth ult.:—* Our printer 
yesterday committed a serious error in giving 
our extract from the Registrar-General’s 
return. He makes us say that the inhabitants 
of London sutfer at present from a high rate 
About the same period the 
Court Journal made a somewhat similar 
lapsus. <A bride in high life was said to have 
been accompanied to the altar by tight brides- 
maids, For the sake of the young ladies 
referred to, I beg to say that the words in 
italics was intended to be eight. An error in 
the Morning Chronicle in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-nine must have caused 
many fruitless references to the Peerage. It 


reported that a magnificent banquet had been 


given by the Duke of Pork. 

In the Daily News of the seventh of 
February, a mistake—rather than a.misprint 
—occurred, which realised Sir Boyle Roche’s 
ideas of the capacity of a bird, and almost 
equalled the supposition of Mrs. Malaprop. 
The ministerial secessions were on the tapis, 
and the paper was made to say, “The late 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer is in favour of 


retaining office, but Mr. Gladstone is inclined 
to retire from the ministry.” Fora politician, 
however, this was not a very inapplicable 
mistake, It resembled the distinction between 
the “governor” and “father,” in Sheridan’s 
Critic. Misprints en bloc are occasionally to 
In the Morning Chronicle of 
the twenty-ninth of January last, there was 
an account, on the fifth page, of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s voyage from Civita Vecchia to 
Marseilles, with a description of a fearful 


jstorm, which was described in detail, with 


all due circumstantial sobriety. The next 
paragraph began: “No doubt, many persons 
will disbelieve this story, as many persons 
disbelieved the story of Louis Napoleon’s 
marriage with Mdlle. de Montijo, when it 
was first announced.” “This story!” What 
was it? Had Cardinal Wiseman been saved 
from a tempest by floating on his paletot, like 
Mr. Newman’s favourite saint? ‘To discover 
what seemed so hard to believe, it was neces- 
sary to turn to the eighth page of the same 
impression, where, in the Paris news of the 


|day before, it was stated that the Count de 


Morny is the uterine brother of the Emperor. 
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“Tt is now said—and, I may add, is believed in | the first act ; a bridal chorus in the second, 
the best-informed quarters—that the Emperor | with maidens clad in white, and scattering 
had resolved to declare the Count de Morny | flowers; then the stage darkens, and the 
the legitimate son of King Louis of Holland | green curtain goes down upon all the dancing 
and Queen Hortense, and consequently hisown |and glitter, and there is nothing left but 
brother.” In lifting the type for a different | darkness and the night-watchers. 

edition, the comment upon this paragraph had| Birthdays! What a joyous stream of 
unfortunately been left behind ; for, after dis- | melody runs through that gay first act of the 
posing of the Count de Morny, the corre-|play! The instruments of the musicians are 
spondent continued the adventure of Cardinal |in excellent tune ; the lamps burn brightly ; 
Wiseman as quietly as if nobody else’s affairs | the scenery and dresses are new and glitter- 
had interposed to render it doubtful. Another | ing ; the audience are in capital humour, pre- 
misprint en bloc crept, a few weeks since, disposed to be pleased, and prognosticating 





into a leading weekly journal. A passage | 
from the Times was quoted respecting the | 
<leficiencies in the camp at Balaklava, The 
description was a most painful one. After | 
speaking of the wants of the army, which 
was stated to be perishing on account of the 
absence of all things by which life is sup-| 
ported, the quotation went on tosay: “We 
cannot glance over the letters before us with- 
out discovering more and more deficiencies.” 
And then this list appeared: “11,160 cewt. 
bristles, 70,000 ewt. rags, 3680 ewt. sailcloth, 
1180 ewt. oil, 7987 cwt. mats, 6090 ewt. raw 
hides, 5100 ewt. of tar, 3600 cwt. feathers, 
400 ewt. potash, 555,012 timbers, 21,065 oak | 
timbers for ship-building, and 2136 lasts | 
pipestaves.” Bristles and rags! Plenty of 
both in the camp, no doubt ; but the enume- 
ration of these articles belonged to a para- 
graph in the next column, where the exports 
from Memel were detailed. 

‘These are a few out of the host of mis- 
prints which might be accumulated were 
only a few of “the gentlemen who write with 
ease,” and are printed with difficulty, to send | 
their experiences to Household Words. In 


all sorts of good things for the piece and its 
actors. See, here is the Infant Roscius, 
the Young Garrick, the Sucking Sappho. 
What thunders of applause greet these 
juvenile debutants on the imperial stage ! 
Alack, how often it must happen that Roscius 
comes to shame, and Garrick is “ goosed,” 
and Sappho makes a bad end of it, pelted 
with oranges and half-pence, before the end 
ofthe third act ! But, clap or hiss, the end must 
come, and the bell ring, and the curtain fall. 
Birthdays! Are they not one of the 
three great legacies inherited equally by all 


'the children of humanity? Nokes has his 


birthday as well as the Norman-descended 
Earl ; and Nokes, or Smith, or Briggs, may 
keep their birthdays with as much joy and 
merry-making, as kings and queens with 
their salutes of an hundred guns and one. 

When a man dies, if he be a pauper, 
we pack him up in a deal box, and * rattle 
his bones over the stones” to the pauper 
burial - ground, where we bury him like 
so much rubbish to be shot; if he be a 
prince, we wrap him up in velvet, and gold, 
and stuff his poor dead body full of sweet 


conclusion, just now, merely to show that|herbs, and make a herald brag about his 


there has been no invidious selection in the 
instances cited from the London press, it may 
be mentioned that our own printer, in a proof 
of an article for a recent number of this} 
journal, converted a very distinguished judge 
into “Mr, Justice Nightman.” 


BIRTHDAYS. 


This sen- | 


Brirtus, Marriages and Deaths ! 
tence is succinct enough in all conscience ; | 
*tis as short as a hunting mass; and yet it| 
comprises in its three brief acts the whole 


drama of life. Of the acting copy of that | 
drama, be it understood, there is a great folio 
edition locked up in a certain library to 
which humanity is denied access ; and in that | 
volume of the human comedy there are pro- 
logues and epilogues, exits and entrances, 
stage directions, and variorum notes that we 
wiss not of ; but we, in our limited apprecia- 
tion, are confined to being spectators of (and, | 
in our turn, actors in) the three-act epopoea | 
of birth, of marriage, and of death. The| 
comedy is played out with a due attention to | 
the unities and exigences of scenic effect and | 
spectacle. There is a grand birthday féte in 





|empty titles over his grave. 


We have nod- 
ding plumes, “rich silk scarves and mutes,” 
gilt nails, cherubim’s: heads, ‘and silver-gilt 
plates, for the wealthy or noble “ party ;” we 
have the hospital dead-house, the parish shell, 
the contract coffin, the maimed rites, and the 
drunken grave-digger, for the poor man; 
just as in France they have the deep-mouthed 
serpent, the shrill choristers, the Dies ire, the 
incense, the master of the ceremonies with 
his silver chain and ebony baton, and all the 
bricabrae of the Pompes funebres, for Mon- 
sieur ; and for plain Jean or Pierre just a 
crogue-mort or two, a dingy bier on wheels, 
with a driver in rusty boots, and a battered 
cocked-hat, a scant service of bad Latin 
hastily mumbled, and an asperging brush for 
holy water, like a stunted hearth-broom. 
But though a man can as certainly bring no 
more into the world than he can carry any- 
thing out, there is in the first birthday of 
royalty little difference between that of Jack 
Ragg the crossing-sweeper. There may be a 
difference in the locale, and guns may fire 
when the child is born; but that is all, A 
few magging crones are gratified with the 
first view of Mrs, Ragg’s first, as my Lord 
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Chancellor, my Lord Archbishop, and my 
Lords the great officers of State are with the 
first public exhibition of Prinee Prosperous ; 
but there is the same skill in the doctor, the 
same care and‘attention in the nurse, the 
same solicitude and joy in all womankind 
that are about ; the same pride in the father, 
the same and less chattering, hurrying about, 
and ceaseless potterings over fireplaces with 
saucepans containing mysterious messes, at 
the birth of the little sweep in the garret, as | 
of the little Prince of the Palace. Napo- 
leon, bursting into the golden ante-chamber 
of the Tuileries with that long-desiderated 
man-child in his arms, swathed in the| 
purple, and crying out to his Marshals, 
and Ministers, and Cardinals, with all the joy 
and exultation of satisfied ambition, and new 
nascent hope, “ It is a King of Rome!” sings | 
but to the self-same tune as the parish nurse 
does to the happy Mr. Ragg, senior, when, 
holding a particularly diminutive infant | 
in her arms, she informs him that it is 
the finest child “that hever were seen.” 
They both mean Basy, and they are both 
equal in their birth, Baby Beggar is as| 
good as Baby Basileus. The gruel is in 
a silver cup or a broken butter-boat. The 
Doctor must be an M.R.CS., whether he 
have the prefix of Sir, and the prestige 
of Court practice or not; and the poor 
man’s baby makes an equal item as the| 
heir of a Brown in the Registrar-General’s | 


returns. Nay, if Mr. Ragg, pére, choose to| 
invest three shillings and sixpence with the 


proprietors of the Times newspaper, he 
can read at full length in that journal such 
an announcement as “in Hampshire Hog 
Lane, the lady of John Ragg, Esquire, of a} 
Son.” His lady may go to St. Giles’s or St. 
James's and be churched by a live Doctor of 
Divinity, and what more can the infant prince 
have than a little larger type in the news- 
paper, a few more lines, the smoke and smell 
of a little gunpowder, and an archbishop to 
compose a form of thanksgiving to be recited, 
on the Sunday following, in all parish churches 
in England, and the town of Berwick-upon- 
‘Tweed. 

But though our first Birthdays are all 
pretty nearly alike, no sooner is Baby short- 
coated and weaned than we begin to play our 
little game of mummeries and masqueradings, 
posture-makings and hankey-pankey tricks ; 
and the Birthday becomes an institution to 
be kept with great state, and splendour, and 
carousal by the rich, to be neglected or 
ignored by the poor, Little Jack Ragg 
speedily forgets all about his birthday, if 
indeed anybody ever took the trouble to 
inform him of the exact date of the anni- 
versary of that event; that young gentleman 
has sundry important preoccupations touching 
the provision of shoes for his feet, a Shirt for 


BIRTHDA YS. 





his back, victuals for his belly, and a bed to 
lay his head upon; and he is oftener prompter 
to bewail his existence altogether, and that 
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he “ hever wor born,” than to make enquiries 
as to when his natal day falls due, and rejoice 
thereupon. Little black Topsey never had a 
birthday, she ’spects; she “growed,” for 
aught she knows; the “Speculator” who 
raised her, old master who made the flesh fly, 
or old missis who whipped her with a poker, 
never made her Birthday presents—what 
should she, or Jack Ragg in England, or Fagg 
the tramp, or Bobtail the thief, know or care 
about their birthdays? They have no large 
Family Bibles with all the birthdays of the 
family aceurately registered on the fly leaves, 
They have no Bibles at all, no families, no 
anything. What should they know of their 
own birthdays when they are utterly ignorant 
of the meaning and purpose of the great blessed 
Birthday—nay, ignorant of its very being. You 
shall go down courts and alleys ; you shall hold 
your breath in the noisome stench of common 
lodging-houses ; you shall stir up the breathing 
heaps of foul rags on which the rays of the 


| policeman’s bulls-eye fall; you shall see the 


man in tatters, and the “woman in un- 
womanly rags,” the boy thief, the girl without 
a name, the whole tribe from the patriarch 
to the new-born babe in dirt, hunger, misery, 
and the ignorance that slayeth. To talk to 
these forlorn beings about their birthdays! 

Yet we all have our Birthdays, though 
ofttimes disregardful of them as of other 
precious gifts ; there may be no oxen roasted 
whole, or fireworks let off, or Sir Roger de 
Coverley danced when our natal anniversaries 
come round, yet we can be joytul for our 
birthdays, and thankful for that mercy, which 
has permitted us to enjoy so many of them, 

I am not about to inflict upon my reader a 
course of Lempriére or Adams’s Roman Anrti- 
quities, else it would be as easy as lying to tell 
you howthe ancients kept their birthdays ; how 
the men sacrificed to Jupiter and the women 
to Juno; how rich dresses were worn and 
presented as gifts: how great feasts were 
held, where the guests in postures of graceful 
accubation made themselves sick with those 
peculiarly nasty dishes which were the glory 
of Roman cookery. Yet there are some 
modern birthdays in whose phases of celebra- 
tion there may be things socially interesting. 

Place to Princes, and let us have a peep at 
the King’s birthday! Which King and which 
birthday shall we have? There are many to 
choose from. Shall we go back to the twenty- 
ninth of May, sixteen hundred and sixty, and 
stand at Charing Cross (close by where was 
once a certain statue, pulled down during the 
late troubles, and supposed to have been cast 
iuto parliamentary ordnance, for adminis- 
tering “apostolic blows and knocks” long 
since, but which has been safely hidden 
underground, and is soon to be set wp again 
in as high estate as ever with new glorifi- 
eations of pedestal-carvings by Grinling 
Gibbons)—Shall we stand here while the 
trumpets bray out their noisy fanfares, and 
the joy-bells ring their merry peals, and the 
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Tower guns thunder forth salutes, and count- 
less musquetoons and escopettes go on private 
account, and all in honour of this brave birth- 
day—the birthday of Charles Stewart, King 
of England, the king who is come to his own 
again, and is making his triumphal entry into 
his restored kingdom on the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his birth! Here come the London 
train-bands, with silver trumpetsand flaunting 
banners. They have quite forgotten all about 
ship-money, and the five members, and Mr. 


Prynne’s ears. Hark how the mob shout, 


“ Long live the King!” See how the soldiers 
wave their pikes ;—these are Monk’s Cold- 
streams, my dear. 
jerkins and headpieces belong to the same 
armed bands that “clapped their bloody 
hands” when another Charles Stewart, also 
King of England, came out of a certain 
window in the banqueting house close by, 
twelve years agone. Mr. Marvel, the member 
for Hull, who writ that piece on the death of 
Charles L, is sitting at a window in the house 


of a friend of his, a bowyer, in Charing Cross, | 


He sees the armed bands and hears the 
shouts of the loyal mob, and thinks of the 
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| with customers; whole oxen are roasted in 
open places ; at night there is a bonfire at 
the corner of every street; and decorous 
Master Samuel Pepys, returning homewards, 
|is seized upon by madcap cavaliers, and made 
to drink the King’s health on his knees. 
Hurrah ! let us all throw our caps into the 
air and shout for this glorious birthday! 
| Pull Oliver’s bones from their grave, and 
|hang dead Bradshaw up on Tyburn gibbet, 
| with the red robe he wore at that awful high 
Court of Justice about him. Set up the 
Maypoles again ; open all the theatres; bring 
Doctor Lawnsleeves back again to his rectory, 


These loyal hearts in buff | and send Obadiah Cropears packing to Geneva. 


Fat pig nor goose no more oppose, nor “ blas- 
pheme custard through the nose.” The King 
enjoys his own again ; this is his birthday, 
;and each succeeding birthday shall be more 
glorious than the other ! 

| I wonder if any decent section of those 
loyal thousands had had the least idea of 
| what the yearly succeeding birthdays of this 
well-beloved, long-desired Charles Stewart 
| would bring about, whether they would have 


|shouted quite so loud or quite so loyally. 





time they shouted “To your tents, O Israel!” |'There were many birthdays in store for the 
and smiles melancholily. Now come the/ restored King yet. At some he touched right 
heralds and pursuivants (the last time they | royally for the evil, and hung the angel gold 
had new tabards was at Oliver’s funeral) ;/ about the necks of the sick with his accus- 
now come the peers in their robes—many of | tomed grace ; at one he may have tasted his 
them have left little scores unpaid in the/| first pine-apple, and at one cracked that 





Low Countries, my dear, and what is left of 
their broad acres they carry in the skirts of 
their velvet robes, and the remnant of their 
plate in the gold of their coronets, and their 
rents and fines for renewal of leases in their 
embroidered garters and jewelled Georges. 
Here comes the Deliverer, the Restorer of 
Monarchy, the great Duke of Albemarle ; he 
in his flowing periwig and silver armour and 
blue ribbon, and steed with embroidered 
housings, cannot be any relative or connection 
of that stern General Monk with dull corslet, 
plain bands, high boots of buff leather and 


famous joke when he saw the thief pick his 
courtiers pocket. At all his birthdays, 
doubtless there were great feasts and merry- 
makings and junketings ; great presentations 
of rich gifts; great assemblies of courtiers 
playing basset, and French boys singing love 
songs in that “glorious gallery ;” court plays 
in which saintly Miss Blagg, vivacious Miss 
Stewart, and witty Grammont, and worthless 


| Legion, acted; but as each birthday came 


round it was to a King becoming more profli- 
gate, more heartless, more lavish of his 





subjects’ money, more neglectful of his own 


steeple hat, who was one of Oliver’s men, and | and their honour, more detestable, despicable 
was so fierce against monarchy only five;and scandalous as a} man and a monarch, 
weeks since. Here comes the Lord Mayor,| His last two birthday suits were dyed with 
ready to entertain the King, Heaven bless} the blood of Russell and Sidney, and his last 
him! with as gorgeous a banquet and as| shame was to be as cruel as Amurath. And 
generous wine as he was wont to entertain | having outlived his subjects’ love and his own 
his Highness the Lord Protector, Heaven} honour, he died a poor worn-out, reprobate 
bless Aim (in the past tense). Here come the} pensioner. This was the merry monarch, 
barons of the Cinque Ports, bearing the royal|my dear; and we admire his goodness of 
canopy; and here comes the hero of the| heart, his charming affability, and his great 


birthday, here comes the Kine! his royal 
brothers of York and Gloucester on either 
side, his swarthy face glowing with pleasure ; 
royal witticisms flowing fast from the royal 
lips; the royal grace and affability and 
majesty visible in every flexure of his ner- 
vous form, in every curvet of his admirably 
managed charger. The bells ring, the cannons 
roar, the people shout louder than ever. 
Flowers are strewn in his path ; women wee 

and laugh wildly, and wave their kerchiefs ; 
the conduits run wine, the taverns overflow 


jocoseness even unto the present day. 
This day is published, for greater convenicnce, and 
cheapness of binding, 
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